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In the last five 
months the circu- 
lation of this pub- 
lication among 
business executives 
has more than 
doubled. 


“AMERICAN BUSINESS” 


To Be Bigger and Better 
oe YING with the January issue this magazine will 


be published in the standard A.B.P. business paper 

size—with a 7x 10-inch type page. Several new editorial 
features are planned. These include a monthly sales promo- 
tional activity for the average-sized business ; a sales problem 
clinic conducted by one of America’s foremost salesmen deal- 
ing with current situations encountered by salesmen; a Better 
Letters Clinic where subscribers may submit sales letters for 
constructive criticism. 


SPECIAL GIFT SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


If you are looking for a Christmas remembrance for customers 
or business associates—something inexpensive yet worth while 
send them American Business during 1935. Five or more sub- 
scriptions, placed at one time. $1.00 each. Single subscription, 
$1.50. Add 50 cents for foreign postage. 





Effective January 1, 1935, the subscription price 
will advance on single annual subscriptions to $2.00 
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The American Way Out 


N TOLEDO a man who wanted to go into the ice business 
and was willing to spend $30,000 for new equipment was 
refused a license by the code authority. The refusal no 

doubt was to protect the dividends of the existing ice com- 
panies in Toledo. 


While there may be some excuse for keeping a man out of 
the ice business in these days of electrical refrigeration, there 
is no excuse for the policy now being followed by the NRA in 
trying to maintain the present impossible capital structure of 
overequipped industries. Such a policy only puts additional 
hurdles in the way of recovery. Until excess capitalization has 
been brought in line with a normal national income, no per- 
manent business recovery is possible. Capital has to take its 
licking. 











The only way a healthy business structure can be reared, it 
seems to us, is by putting the product ahead of profits. The 
failure of capital management, as contrasted with owner-man- 
agement, can be directly traced to its short-sighted viewpoint. 
Capital-management thinks first of dividends, of stock prices, 
of its “cash” position. Owner-management thinks first of im- 
proving its product, enlarging its markets, extending its good- 
will. Such a policy creates employment, insures high wages, and 
builds foreign trade. It is the American policy. 


A good example of thinking of the product first and letting 
profits take care of themselves is found in Ford’s case. The 
first Fords on exhibition at the Century of Progress have 3,000 
parts. The V8 Ford has 15,000 parts. Obviously it takes more 
men to build a V8 than to build the old Model “T.” Pride in the 
product leads to paying a premium for better workmen, which 
automatically brings to labor a larger share of the profits of 
industry without strikes and without “collective” bargaining. 
The owner-manager, himself a worker, knows that the most 
profitable men in his organization are usually those to whom 
he pays the most money. 


The way out of this depression, as recent developments so 
fully demonstrate, is not by legislation or by executive orders, 
but by removing the restrictions which have been placed upon 
the operations of the owner-managed business. That will make 
it possible for enterprising business men to take the steps which 
must be taken before we can have solid recovery. At present 
we are headed straight into inflation. Until American business— 
and by that I mean the owner-managed business—is permitted 
to set his house in order, he will get nowhere and we will get 
nowhere. But he cannot do that if he is to be blocked at every 
turn by overcapitalized competitors operating as code authori- 
ties who won’t let him buy new equipment or do anything else 
which they feel would be detrimental to their own interests. 


J.C. ASPLEY, Publisher 
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Building Gains in 
. New England 


As THE Federal Housing Act 
makes funds available for 
residential construction and 
modernization, building in 
New England shows a sub- 
stantial gain this fall, ac- 
cording to reports published 
in the article on conditions 
in New England beginning 
on page 12. This revival of 
building activity, as depicted 
in the cover photograph, 
starts the wheels turning 
faster in the steel mills, the 
lumber camps and the plants 
of the various companies 
making building supplies and 
equipment. Indications are 
that the housing program is 
going to make.a big change. 
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For Executives 


Personal 
Record Book 
for Executives 
Size, 5x8 inches; 432 
pages. Two genuine leath- 
er bindings: Red Morocco, 
gold edges, $7.50; Black 
Sheepskin, gilt edges, 
$5.00. Leatherette, stained 
edges: $3.50. Gold stamp- 
ing names 30c each extra. 





ForAdvertising 
Men 


Advertising 
Data Book 


Size, 4x 6% inches; 432 
pages. Two real leather 
bindings: Red Morocco, 
gold edges, $3.50; Russet 
Sheepskin, gilt edges, 
$2.50. Leatherette, stained 
edges, $1.50. Gold stamp- 
ing names, 25c each extra. 





For Business 
Men 


1935 Year Book 


Size, 4x 6%4 inches; 432 
pages. Two real leather 
bindings: Red Morocco, 
gold edges, $3.50; Black 
Sheepskin, $2.50. Leather- 
ette, stained edges, $1.50. 
Gold stamping names 25c 
each extra. 





For Salesmen 


Salesman’s 
Data Book 


Vest pocket size, 2%x4% 
inches; 136 pages. Two 
real leather bindings: Red 
Morocco, gold edges, $2.00 
each, $21.60 a dozen; 
Black Sheepskin, gilt 
edges, $1.50 each, $15.60 
a dozen. Leatherette, 
stained edges, $1.00 each, 
$10.20 a dozen. Gold 
stamping salesmen’s in- 
dividual names, 20c each 
extra. 











DARTNELL YEAR 
BOOKS 


GIFT of distinction that business men 

will appreciate. Priced to fit any budget 
—a de luxe binding in imported morocco; a 
standard sheepskin edition and also a popu- 
lar priced leatherette. Four entirely differ- 
ent books for (1) Executives, (2) Advertising 
Men, (3) Business Men, (4) Salesmen. One 
of the most usable remembrances you can 
give a customer, a salesman or a business 
associate—and for your own good self. 


Five Features in One Book 


1. Reference Data, such as list of recommended ho- 
tels; tables of discounts, selling prices, buying sea- 
sons, etc. Data carefully selected according to the 
purpose of the book. 


2. Daily Engagements are kept in a specially arranged 
section, which may be used also as a personal diary 
and a work organizer. 


3. Personal Accounts, traveling expenses, income 
tax deductions, disbursements and receipts, insur- 
ance records are entered daily in specially ruled 
sections provided for each. 


4. Sales Records—daily, monthly and annually, with 
1934 and 1935 comparative records—are one of the 
exclusive features of each of the four different books. 


5. Inspirational Mottoes are prominently featured. 
These are considered to be one of the most distinc- 
tive features, especially valued by business men. 


Samples on Approval 
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A President’s 
Thanksgiving Letter to 
His Salesmen 


To ALL SALEsMEN: 

November 29 has been set aside by 
the President of the United States as a 
day of Thanksgiving—a day when we 
should rest from our work and give 
thanks to our Creator. 

I think that it is particularly appro- 
priate this year that you and I, as sales- 
men, do this. The conditions under which 
we have been working this year have 
warped our point of view, and thrown 
out of perspective many of the situations 
which confront us. They have magnified 
problems of passing importance and they 
have dwarfed those all-important things 
which contribute so much to our welfare. 

So on this Thanksgiving morning let 
us spend an hour or so thinking about 
these important things. It may help to 
quicken our sense of true values, and to 
turn our thinking into more constructive 
channels, to the advantage of ourselves. 


* * * 


First on the list comes your Hearn. 
Be thankful for that. Think of the thou- 


sands upon thousands who are not so 
fortunate, who are bedridden or crippled 
or in other ways prevented from leading 
the active, fruitful life that is yours. A 
salesman, more than almost any other 
worker, should be thankful for his health, 
because upon it depends not alone his 
physical energy and the ability to get 
around, but the kind of healthy think- 
ing which has so much to do with our 
ability to make others see things our way. 


* * * 


Second on the list comes your Oprortu- 
nity. Be thankful for that. Be glad you 
live and work in a country where sales- 
men hold a place of honor. There are 
some countries in this world where a 
salesman is without honor; where he is 
considered a parasite; where he is treated 
as a fifth wheel in the economic scheme 
of things. But here in America, thank 
God, a salesman is regarded with the 
highest favor. He is the man who, by 
creating new wants and desires, raises 
the standards of living. He creates new 
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Thanksgiving is only a few 
short weeks away, and it isn’t 
a bit too early to start think- 
ing about the Thanksgiving 
message to the sales force. The 
suggestions offered here may 
serve as reminders of some of 
the things for which salesmen 
may be truly thankful this year 
as this holiday approaches 


industries; makes new employment; lifts 
new inventions out of the class of novel- 
ties and brings their benefits into every 
home. Without modern salesmanship our 
people would still be living in stove- 
heated homes, washing in portable bath- 
tubs, writing their letters by hand, driv- 
ing horses-and-buggies and with living 
standards only slightly above those of 
Eastern Europe. The American people 
honor salesmen for what they have done 
and are doing to make America a better 
place in which to live. So be thankful 
that you are a salesman. 


” * 7 


Third on the list comes Prosperity. 
Where is it, you may ask. With 20,000,- 
000 people on relief, where is there any 
prosperity? Prosperity is relative. At least 
these 20,000,000 people are not starving 
like the unfortunates of China. In spite 
of the depression America is still the 
richest country in the world, with more 
than 300 billions of wealth. There are still 
more automobiles per capita in America 
than any other country in the world. We 
complain about hard times, but we don’t 
know in this country what hard times 
really are. Read about the depression 
they had in England during the early 
part of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Consider what the German people went 
through after the war. When the streets 
are free of automobiles and men do not 
know where their next crust of bread is 
coming from there is some excuse for 
crying over “conditions.” But the high- 
ways of America are still congested and 
right here in our own factory more than 
300 of our employees come to work in 
automobiles. Business may not be as good 
as it was in 1929. But it is getting better. 
There is still plenty of business for all 
who go after it intelligently. 


+ oa * 


Fourth on the list comes EMpLoyMENT. 
Be thankful you (Continued on page 35) 





Mr. Richberg Misses a Point 


His theories about fair price 
competition still leave low- 
cost producers out on a limb 


By ROY W. JOHNSON 


The publishers of AMERICAN 
BusINnEss are pleased to an- 
nounce the appointment of 
Roy W. Johnson as eastern 
editor. Mr. Johnson is well 
known as a business writer. 
He was eastern editor of Sales 
Management for a number of 
years, and prior to that amem- 
ber of the editorial staff of 
Printers’ Ink. He is co-author, 
with Russell W. Lynch, of 
“The Sales Strategy of John 
H. Patterson.” He writes from 
a practical background of ex- 
perience asa specialist in trade- 
mark law, as advertising man- 
ager for several important na- 
tional advertisers and as an 
advertising agency executive 


NRA, Mr. Donald Richberg, is less 
pungent and picturesque than his 
predecessor and less inclined to treat busi- 
ness men like squads of recalcitrant 
rookies, there is no doubt that he is also 


I THE new official spokesman for the 


(7 


much more adroit and persuasive. His ar- 
ticle in the October issue of Fortune, for 
example, sums up the whole case for the 
defense with the ease and conscious skill 
of the practiced advocate, and any oppos- 
ing counsel who tried to rebut it before a 
jury would have his work cut out for him. 

At the same time, I think there are 
several points that Mr. Richberg misses, 
and although he does state clearly the 
fundamental problem involved (which is 
more than General Johnson ever did), he 
does not discuss it except to the extent 
of demonstrating that a solution of it is 
highly desirable. That we may all admit; 
but whether a solution is practically at- 
tainable by the means suggested is another 
matter. This fundamental problem is 
stated in the Fortune article thus: 

“The NRA has offered to business men 
an opportunity to cooperate openly to the 
fullest extent that can be justified by the 
public interest. Through public super- 
vision there can be made an authoritative 
distinction between combinations to pro- 
tect fair competition and combinations to 
eliminate competition. Clearly the ulti- 
mate assurance of a fair price, in a com- 
petitive economy, must be found in the 
preservation of a fair price competition 
and in freedom to produce the quantity 
of goods a free market can absorb.” 

The same problem was stated, perhaps 
even more succinctly, in Mr. Richberg’s 


address before the Rotary Clubs at 
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Chicago on October 9. “A clear line should 
be drawn,” he said, “between the right 
of business men to associate freely for 
the preservation of fair competition, and 
the illegality of associations for the pur- 
pose of preventing fair competition.” 

Quite so. That does indeed boil the 
NRA down to essentials. The fact of the 
matter is, however, that the Federal 
courts have been making such “authorita- 
tive distinctions” for the past forty years, 
in the application and interpretation of 
the much maligned anti-trust laws. Since 
1915 the Federal Trade Commission has 
been ‘wrestling with the same problem. 
And Congress has at least twice made a 
determined effort to draw that “clear line” 
between rightful and illegal associations. 
In no event has the effort met with any 
great degree of success, so far as specific 
rules or regulations or prohibitions are 
concerned. “Unfair competition” still re- 
mains what it has always been: Not a 
matter of law or precept, but a question 
of fact, to be determined in accordance 
with results and circumstances. 


What Is Fair Competition? 


The NRA theory is, obviously enough, 
that each industry may, with the help 
of the government, establish its own au- 
thoritative distinction, and draw its own 
clear line in the provisions of a code. The 
code, by prohibiting unfair practices, will 
protect fair competition. Yes, but what is 
fair competition, in practical terms? To 
be sure, there are certain practices in- 
volving fraud or deception, relatively easy 
to identify and prohibit. 

But apart from this very small group, 
fair competition is practically definable 
only as the currently acceptable practice 
of the majority of the members of an in- 
dustry that are recognized as reputable. 
Any code is, at best, merely the formula- 
tion and standardization of those prac- 
tices recognized by the majority as con- 
tributory to their own best interests, and 
“unfair” competition is practice which 


deviates from the standard. Even if a 
government bureau were to be credited 
with virtual omniscience, and with com- 
plete self-abnegation with regard to poli- 
tical influence. It could hardly succeed 
in bringing about any other result. The 
practice of those “truly representative” 
of an industry is fair competition, and 
to modify such practice (even in the in- 
terest of pure idealism) would be to re- 
tard prosperity instead of promoting it. 

So the “clear line” drawn by the codes 
is not in fact a line between fair and 
unfair competition (abstract and per se), 
but between the currently accepted prac- 
tice of the majority and conduct which 
does not conform thereto. Unfair com- 
petition is nonconforming competition, 
which the conforming majority is em- 
powered to restrict or prevent. 


Pioneers not of the Majority 


Such a system is desirable enough in 
an emergency, as a means for restoring 
confidence and overcoming inertia. But 
to authorize industrial majorities, under 
normal conditions, to regulate or restrict 
nonconforming minorities is a horse of 
another color. Too frequently it is the 
nonconforming minority, or the noncon- 
forming individual (the undesirable, 
troublesome and “unfair” competitor) 
who through enterprise and ingenuity 
breaks into new ground, discovers new 
economies, develops new methods or poli- 
cies which transform the industry. 

In fact, it is quite generally the case 
that the pioneers of progress are highly 
undesirable from the standpoint of the 
majority, and would get short shift from 
any well-established code authority. One 
can imagine, for example, what would 
have happened to that recalcitrant me- 
chanic named Henry Ford at the hands 
of a code authority “truly representa- 
tive” of the majority of the industry in 
the day of the Selden patent. Or, for 
that matter, to the Ingersoll brothers with 
their dollar watch. Or to Sheehan, of 
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How would such individualists as John H. Patterson, 
Thomas A. Edison and Henry Ford have fared at the 
hands of code authorities “truly representative of their 
industries” during the days when they were making their 
greatest contributions to the upbuilding of America? 
Wouldn’t they have been labeled “unfair” by the majority? 


Durham-Duplex, when he put out the 
35-cent “demonstrator,” and taught the 
safety razor industry that the real profit 
was in the blades. Or to many another of 
a long list of innovators and disturbers 
and violators of established tradition. 

“Unfair” every last one of them, in one 
degree or another, from the standpoint of 
any code that would or could have been 
framed by a truly representative majority 
of their contemporaries. 

Right at this moment, the representa- 
tive majority in the retail coal trade is 
up in arms against the “unfair competi- 
tion” of the direct-from-mine-to-consumer 
truckers. Some thousands of these enter- 
prising individuals have demonstrated 
that coal can be hauled by truck from 
the mines, within a radius of 100 miles 
or less, and delivered to consumers for 
$1.00 to $2.50 less per ton than the prices 
charged by dealers with rail and storage 
facilities. The truckers are rendering a 





useful service, their business is entirely 
legitimate, they are quite possibly the 
vanguard of a merchandising evolution 
in the public interest. But from the stand- 
point of the majority they are merely 
chiselers who ought to be crucified. 

The theory of industrial self-govern- 
ment by majorities both of numbers and 
volume of business sounds attractive, but 
it does not result in the free markets and 
freedom of competition both in price and 
in methods that Mr. Richberg visualizes. 
Neither does it draw any authoritative 
distinction between “fairness” and “un- 
fairness” in the sense that he contem- 
plates. Rather, in plain and brutal terms, 
it tends to establish the status quo as a 
standard of practice, and to restrain the 
individual initiative and ingenuity that 
makes for progress. 

Moreover, it is bound to result in the 
“protection” of the high-cost producer at 
the expense of the consumer. We have, 
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for example, the recent illustration in one 
of the steel groups which operates under 
an open-price agreement. One member of 
this industry who enjoyed certain cost 
advantages refused to “go along” with 
the majority so far as “standard” prices 
were concerned. He posted a price 
schedule which was 10 per cent below 
the prices agreed to by the majority. It 
was not a matter of selling below cost, 
for this manufacturer kept careful cost 
records and the prices he posted assured 
him a satisfactory profit. But the ma- 
jority considered his prices unfair and 
decided to apply enough “heat” either to 
bring him in line or to put him out of 
business. This was done by the simple 
expedient of permitting his principal com- 
petitor to undersell him. This competitor 
immediately posted prices 5 per cent be- 
low the nonconforming manufacturer, 


with the full approval and possibly the 
financial support of the dominating group 
in the industry. When the low-cost pro- 
ducer saw what he was up against, he 
realized the futility of trying to buck the 
entire industry, and promptly posted 
prices which were uniform with the high- 
cost producers. Under the Sherman Act 
this would be called “conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade”; under the Richberg 
philosophy it was self-government of 
business by business. 

Of course, if one believes with some of 
our more advanced thinkers that initiative 
and ingenuity are done for anyway, and 
that we can have no more Fords or Edi- 
sons or John Pattersons, there is little 
more to be said. But those who believe 
that America is still America may well 
hesitate before committing themselves to 
the NRA formula. 


How One Salesman Uses 


Posteards 


THER things being equal, those 
QO salesmen who get the most inter- 
views get the most business. This 
is especially true in selling insurance, 
office equipment and other products on 
“cold turkey” calls. Realizing the im- 
portance of this rule, some companies pro- 
vide salesmen with printed matter which 
they can mail out to prospects to pave 
the way for their calls. Sometimes these 
messages aim to get the prospect to make 
an appointment, but usually they are de- 
signed to make it easy for him to request 
that the salesman call. 

It remained for a Western life insur- 
ance salesman to develop a plan that 
forces the prospect to act. This salesman 
uses plain government postcards. On the 


back of these cards he writes a brief long- 
hand message. The message is usually 
something like this: “I am planning to 
call on you at eight o’clock next Tues- 
day evening. If you are not going to be 
at home then will you please telephone 
me?” He signs his name and telephone 
number. This salesman reports that the 
plan has worked exceptionally well. It has 
saved him a great many calls on people 
whom otherwise he would have missed. It 
gets him a better interview. But most im- 
portant of all, it induces people to whom 
he sends the card to call him up, partly 
out of courtesy and partly out of curios- 
ity, thereby giving him an opportunity to 
make an appointment for some other time. 
Other salesmen may find this a good idea. 





To Surprise Yourself — 


Surprise Your Prospect 


An excerpt from the author’s 
book, ““You Can Do Anything,” 
to be published early in December 


By JAMES MANGAN 


IN your battles in the way great 
\Y) generals have won theirs. Sur- 
prise ’em! 

The world is 99 per cent convention, 
standard rules, standard practices, stand- 
ard emotions, standard reflexes. Every- 
one insists there’s nothing new under the 
sun. Fool them! Surprise ’em with some- 
thing new! 

Surprise ’em! The opposition is all set 
to take you into camp. They have you 
cataloged, charted, time-tabled like a rail- 
road train. Your actions are known even 
before you act! But surprise ’em! With 
your imagination you can change your 
habits, your actions, your plans. You can 
break a rule and get away with it. You 
can pull the unexpected. The opposition 
will be taken off guard, off balance. All 
of their plans which were based originally 
on your acting in a certain prescribed 
way will be fouled. 

Your big chance is to strike before they 
“get set.” Strike. Strike now. Surprise 
"em! 

Be there ahead of time—surprise ’em. 
Change your pace. When they’re expect- 
ing a fast ball, let them have a floater. Let 
them break their backs trying to hit you 
—surprise ’em. 

How big are you? You are as big as 
you are versatile! Do many things and 


no two alike. Show many facets of your 
personality like a flashing diamond of 
mercurial beauty. Have a thousand, ten 
thousand, plans and ideas instead of 
merely one or two. Don’t ever let them 
pigeon-hole you. Just as soon as they are 
ready to praise you in special ternis, that 
is to say, your main ability is a certain 
thing, why surprise ’em! Show them you 
have an even greater ability at an en- 
tirely different thing. 

Surprise ’em! Your chief accomplices 
are time, thought, imagination and spirit. 
With this quartet to assist, you need 
never be at a loss what to do. The blooms 
of your imagination, the radiance of your 
spirit, the depth of your strategy will 
eternally conquer. Let no one ever say 
of you: “I saw him coming.” 

Bob Fitzsimmons, the great prize 
fighter; Ty Cobb, the great ball player; 
Knute Rockne, the great football coach; 
P. T. Barnum, the great showman; John 
H. Patterson, the great salesman; P. D. 
Armour, the great merchant, are world 
figures, history’s heroes, simply because 
they knew how to surprise ’em! 

Surprise ’em and the world will never 
get tired of you. Surprise ’em and they'll 
put you in the top niche of importance. 
Surprise ’em and yow’ll surprise yourself 
with a rich, real life! 
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Things Are Looking Up 


Along the Nutmeg Trail 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


In both agriculture and build- 
ing, New England is well on 
the road to recovery. Boston 
is reestablishing its former po- 
sition as a grain port. Potato 
production in New England, 
amounting to 58,475,000 bush- 
els, is 17 per cent ahead of last 
year.. Due largely to the influ- 
ence of the Federal Housing 
Act, contracts for October were 
about $1,000,000 a week ahead 
of the previous month and 
nearly $2,000,000 ahead of the 
corresponding month of 1933 


\ 7 E HAVE it on no less authority 
than Billy B. Van, of Pine Tree 
Soap fame, that New England is 

leading the country out of the depression. 

It is all very simple to Billy. You see, 

the best salesmen in the world are in 

the United States; and the best salesmen 
in the United States are in New England; 
and the best salesmen in New England 
are in New Hampshire where Billy runs 
his soap business. He reluctantly admits 
that in the particular town in New Hamp- 
shire where Pine Tree Soap is made, all 
the factories are working full blast, and he 
ought to know because he is the mayor 


as well as the leading captain of industry 
in the town. 

But then Billy never took much stock 
in the depression anyway. Three years 
ago when the depression was something 
to view with alarm, Billy called all his 
salesmen together and showed them a 
big sheet of paper with a little black dot 
on it. He asked one salesman after an- 
other what he saw. And to a man they 
replied that they saw a black dot. 

“Sure you see a black dot,” said the 
peppery soap manufacturer, “but I see 
a big sheet of white paper with a wee 
little dot upon it. That sheet of white 
paper represents the people in this glori- 
ous country of ours who are working, 
and eating and using soap. The black dot 
represents those who are out of jobs and 
are not using soap. Now I want you 
bozos to quit looking at the black dot, and 
get your eyes fixed on the area all 
around the dot, and go out and sell soap. 
We can’t meet our payroll with alibis.” 

But even making allowances for Billy 
B. Van’s enthusiasm for his native hills, 
there is a sharp improvement in business 
conditions since I was in New England a 
year ago, and even over this spring. For 
one thing, farm conditions are better than 
at any time since 1930, in spite of the 
winter freezes and the summer drought. 
The potato production alone will exceed 
last year’s crop by 17 per cent. The 
textile strike has brought a scramble 
for merchandise. One mill agent, repre- 
senting some three hundred New England 
mills, told me that he was having the 
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Activity along New England’s highways is reminiscent of the days of the old 


Nutmeg Trail, famous road leading from New England into New York City; so 
called because that was the route shrewd Yankees took in their pilgrimages to 


Manhattan to sell wooden nutmegs 


best business of his history, with orders 
running 80 per cent ahead of last year. 
Some woolen mills are moving inventories 
which they have been carrying for the 
last six months; and are they glad! 

The shoe and leather industry, which 
was thrown off its feet by the drought 
and the resulting effect on leather prices, 
is back to normal. One shoe manufacturer 
told me that for the first time in months 
he feels encouraged about the general 
outlook. He mentioned, incidentally, that 
the demand is principally for low-priced 
shoes retailing about $3.00. To date, the 
government has ordered 3,361,000 pairs of 
shoes for the C.C.C. boys. The home 
modernization program has started to 
percolate in New England, according to 
dealers. Figures for the week I was in 
New England showed total building con- 


tracts amounting to $3,124,200 compared 
with $1,778,000 for the same week last 
year. New England builders look for a 
substantial upward movement in building 
by next spring. 

Most New England business men I 
interviewed had little good to say for the 
schemes of the New Dealers. This is to 
be expected in view of their conserva- 
tive viewpoint, but it was encouraging to 
find some influential men taking the sen- 
sible attitude that the time had come for 
business to line up and support the ad- 
ministration whether they endorsed its 
policies or not. This, on the theory that 
if we do not have business recovery be- 
fore Congress meets we may find our- 
selves out of the frying pan and in the 
This 


noticeable 


particularly 
mill 


fire. viewpoint was 


among paper owners, 
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nearly all of whom are making money 
for the first time in several years and who 
were among the first to take advantage 
of the NRA and clean up some sore 
spots in their competitive situation. I 
talked with a number of them. 

One of the principal reasons for my 
going to New England was to attend 
the meeting of the Direct-Mail Adver- 
tising Association at Boston. And it was 
well worth the trip. One always picks up 
a lot of ideas at these direct-mail con- 
ferences because the speakers get right 
down to brass tacks. Here, for example, 
are a few stray “tips” that I jotted down 
in my notebook as being of interest: 

The National Carbon Company reports 
excellent results from dovetailing direct- 


mail and business paper advertising. Re- 
prints of trade paper advertisements with 
coupons are sent out to selected lists 
before and after each advertisement in 
industrial papers. 

Nation’s Business increases returns 
when coupons are attached to the second 
page of a letter, by tearing the coupon, 
leaving it hang by an inch to the page. 

General Motors increased returns from 
questionnaires to users by offering to give 
something in return for the trouble of 
filling out the blank. Sending two blanks, 
one to return and one to keep, also in- 
creased returns for them. 

Popular Science Monthly, reported 
returns from four types of order blanks 
showing where (Continued on page 40) 


Hotels Try Personal Selling 


AKING approximately 3,500 calls 
M on Chicago manufacturers since 

February, 1934, F. W. Agard, 
Chicago representative for the Essex 
House, New York hotel, may be a pioneer 
in a type of sales work hitherto not widely 
used in hotel promotion. 

Originally built with the intention of 
catering almost wholly to permanent 
guests, the Essex House is situated north 
of the usual area preferred by business 
visitors to New York. Realizing that the 
hotel offered unusual facilities to business 
visitors, it was decided last year to make 
a vigorous bid for the patronage of 
Chicago and other out-of-town guests. 

Mr. Agard was selected to “sell” the 
hotel to Chicago business men who make 
frequent visits to New York. When he 
began work the hotel averaged 52 per 
cent occupancy. Through the usually dull 
months of July and August the occupancy 
had jumped to 86 per cent. Four other 
salesmen in other territories helped. 
“Many business men appreciate my call 


and are glad to hear of a hotel offering 
the facilities of the Essex House. I’ve 
failed only twice in getting in to see the 
man whose patronage I wanted,” says 
Mr. Agard. 

During September there were 116 
guests at the Essex who had originally 
heard of the hotel through a call from 
Agard. Their stay at the hotel averaged 
five days, average expense being $12 a 
day, for rooms, meals and other services 
—which totals up to $6,960. 

Perhaps, if this development continues, 
every large St. Louis hotel will have a 
salesman working Chicago, while Chicago 
hotels will have salesmen working St. 
Louis, Detroit, Cleveland and _ other 
points that contribute a large number of 
visitors to Chicago. Florida hotels could 
have a salesman working the northern 
cities early in the fall, while the New 
England hotels might employ salesmen 
to coax Memphis and Atlanta business 
men away from Southern heat during the 
summer. 
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Perpetual Motion Schemes 


URING the past few months the country has been 

D flooded with propaganda in behalf of a number of eco- 

nomic schemes which are to sound economics what per- 
petual motion machines are to mechanics. 


‘| Fundamentally all these schemes are alike; they are based 
on the daffy idea that the country can be brought back to 
full and complete prosperity by taking part of the earnings 
away from those who work and giving them to those who 
cannot or will not work. 


‘| As the mush-brained inventors of these schemes explain, 
the man who works will give up a goodly share of his earnings 
to those who are too old, too lazy, or too stupid to work. 
These work-free, community-supported people, in spending 
the money presented to them by a generous government, will 
create more work for those who are willing to work. Thus 
the schemes are supposed to achieve perpetual motion. 


{| It is perhaps inevitable that a nation harassed by money 
worries should turn, in part, to serious consideration of these 
nutty plans advanced to cure our economic ills. The worst 
harm they can do is to give many people an idea that we are 
approaching the time when we can live and be happy without 
work. Such schemes are soothing syrup to the idle. 


{| Any nation imbued with the less-work, more-money idea is 
getting itself in a bad way. It is time for business men to 
throw their influence against these squirrel-food ideas. We 
must devote our time and thought to plans for providing 
more work—not less work. We must demonstrate that a good 
day’s work, intelligently planned, is the world’s best ammuni- 
tion to fire at the wolf at the door. Instead of worrying about 
these schemes let us worry a little more about providing more 
work for the millions who want work but can’t find it. That is 
the surest and safest answer to the economic perpetual motion 
schemes. E. W. 



























A savusace display in Gimbel’s New 
York store, where 2,300 pounds of baloney 
were sold during a single day’s sale 


RIOR to 1926 sausages had been 
Prov in animal casings for at least 

2,000 years. Then came a manu- 
factured cellulose casing which had def- 
inite superiorities to the animal product. 
But when salesmen approached sausage 
packers they ran smack into a stonewall 
of prejudice. The first and strongest 
prejudices were expressed by the sausage 
packing foremen. Many of them were 
lifelong friends of the men who had al- 
ways sold them animal casings. Some of 
them were under obligations of one kind 
or another to the dealers who were han- 
dling animal casings. 

More than that, many packers had an 
ample supply of animal casings as a by- 
product of their slaughtering activities. 
Sausage foremen refused to try the 
cellulose casings, even going to the ex- 
tent, at times, of ordering salesmen out 
of their rooms. When forced by the man- 
agement to try these casings some fore- 
men deliberately botched the product to 
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When Buyers 
Are Prejudiced 
Against a 
New Product 


The story of the cellulose 
sausage casing industry’s 
fight against great odds 


By EUGENE WHITMORE 


discourage the use of the new product. 

Something had to be done to batter 
down this prejudice, for almost no pack- 
ers cared to force their sausage room 
foremen to use artificial casings against 
their will. The first step to win the fore- 
men’s good will was a recipe book! That 
time-honored device of many food manu- 
facturers was given a slightly different 
twist and made to do heroic work in 
winning the sausage foremen’s good will. 

Men were set to work gathering recipes 
and formulas for sausages. As fast as a 
quantity of information was gathered, it 
was printed in loose-leaf form and put in 
a handsome leather binder. Salesmen sent 
in foremen’s names which were gold 
stamped on the front of the books before 
they were presented. 

Now many a prospect may cuss you 
out the first time you call on him, but 
if you persist in giving him something 
he can use in his business and increase 
his usefulness to his company he can’t 
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THESE mammoth oversize sausages, the “largest in the world,’ are an important 
part of the display and merchandising plan which is instrumental in increasing sausage 
sales in retail stores throughout the country 


very well stay awfully mad at you. This 
is what happened in the natural-vs.- 
cellulose sausage casing battle. The 
splendid service, constantly supplemented 
by new formulas from the manufacturers, 
of the original “recipe books” won over 
many a foreman who began to agree that 
artificial casings would help his com- 
pany develop a better sausage business. 

That was problem number one and, 
with it solved, another problem reared 
up an ugly head. In anxiety to get a 
foothold in the field the manufacturers 
of cellulose casings had sold most of the 
first orders on the exclusive franchise 
basis. They had sold a packer, say in St. 
Louis, agreeing to sell artificial casings 
to no other packer in the St. Louis area. 
The first artificial casings were made for 
frankfurters. When the original fran- 
chise holders began to corner more than 
their customary share of the frank- 
furter business, every other frankfurter 
salesman began fighting frankfurters 
packed in cellulose casings. This meant 





that one lone packer in a territory had 
to buck the combined competition of 
every other packer. 

The manufacturers of cellulose casings 
soon saw that it was an error to expect 
one packer in a territory to develop the 
sausage business while having to fight 
every other packer. With the permission 
of the original franchise holders the ex- 
clusive abolished. Any 
good packer could buy cellulose casings. 
What happened? Instead of five or six 
packers fighting cellulose-cased sausages, 
five or six packers began boosting and 


privilege was 


selling them. And the original franchise 
holders sold more than they could have 
hoped to sell with the exclusive rights 
to pack their sausage in cellulose casings. 

With these two problems ironed out, the 
manufacturers built their business until 
they were selling 90 per cent of all pos- 
sible prospects. This doesn’t mean that 
90 per cent of the sausage eaten in 
America was packed in cellulose casings, 
but it does mean that 90 per cent of the 
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packers were packing at least some of 
their sausages in cellulose casings. Con- 
sidering the early prejudice against the 
product, that is a sales achievement worth 
talking about. 

As the business grew and prospered 
the manufacturers of cellulose casings saw 
that their future was bound up in the 
future of the sausage business. If people 
ate more sausage the company was sure 
to sell more casings. But there was the 
rub. People weren’t eating more sausages. 
Consumption was falling off. Why? The 
company started in to find the answer. 
Investigators were hired to call on house- 
wives and ask a few intelligent questions 
about housewives’ opinions on sausages. 

What the investigators learned pointed 
the way to a big development in sausage 
selling and manufacture. People weren’t 
eating sausages to any extent. Of 11,137 
adults and 6,996 children interviewed, 
less than 25 per cent were eating sausage 
once a month! Consumers’ ideas concern- 
ing this ancient and splendid food were 
prejudiced almost to the point of being 
fantastic. Some said sausage upset their 
stomachs. Others had no confidence in it. 
Others claimed it was carelessly pre- 
pared, difficult to digest, or badly adulter- 
ated. In 1927 sausage consumption had 
dropped from 10.3 pounds per capita to 
8.4 pounds per capita annually. Here was 
an opportunity to do a constructive mer- 


chandising job, thought the manufac- 
turers of cellulose casings. 

The first step in the campaign to re- 
build sausage sales was to prepare a book 
designed to show dealers how to increase 
sausage sales 20 per cent. Meat mer- 
chandising was investigated and facts on 
six phases of it treated in the book. The 
chapters are headed: Location and Store 
Arrangement; Buying and Cutting; Mer- 
chandising and Management; Sausage 
Merchandising; Delivery and Good Will; 
Accounting and Profits. 

In the sausage merchandising section 
there are many plans and ideas for dis- 
play, arrangement, selling, reducing 
waste, care and preservation of sausage, 
and cleanliness. Fifteen thousands of 
these books were distributed in 1933. 
Supplements are still sent out at regular 
intervals, thus keeping the book up to the 
minute. 

One of the plans introduced in this 
book adapted from other lines of busi- 
ness, is the Taste-It Plan, a simple idea 
that has worked wonders for aggressive 
dealers who have tried it. It is nothing 
more than offering a few slices of sau- 
sage to store customers. But there is a 
right way and a wrong way of doing 
this, so the company had lithographed a 
supply of easels, designed to hold a plate 
of sliced sausage. This taste-it display is 
sold at cost to the (Continued on page 33) 


“Ir I were fo start life over,” declared P. E. Kroehler, 
president of the Kroehler Manufacturing Company, 


“*T believe I would be a salesman. 


The salesman is 


fortunate. His constant contact with many minds 
sharpens his intellect, broadens his outlook, quickens 
his sympathies. The salesman can become a power in 
his community. He has the elements of leadership. 
He tempers it with tact. He sweetens it with diplo- 
macy. In him if he will study and think BEYOND 


his calling—is the seed of success”’ 








Just an Old-Fashioned 


Salesman. 


By ALLAN R. BARKLEY 


66 ID you notice the guy that just 
D came in, Harry? The one who’s 
sitting down over there at the 
counter right now. Didn’t even bother to 
hang up his hat and coat. That’s old 
Sam Rogers. Been working over at our 
place since God-knows-when. I get a big 
kick out of old Sam. He’s a card. 
“Keep your eye on him. He'll grab a 
sandwich, a cup of coffee and a piece of 
pie and be out of here in fifteen minutes. 
If Sam ever spent as much as half an 
hour for lunch he’d think he’d been on 
a spree; probably turn back part of his 
pay at the end of the week. Soon as he 
gets through he’ll hot-foot it out to the 
end of nowhere and be camping on the 
doorstep of some unsuspecting purchasing 
agent when he gets back from lunch. 
That’s Sam’s quaint idea of salesmanship 


with a capital S. The poor sap doesn’t 
realize he’s just making a dam’ nuisance 
out of himself. He’s got about as much 
sense of tact and diplomacy as a bull pup. 

“Sam’s one of these old-fashioned sales- 
men that you read about in books but 
seldom see in the flesh. He’s one of the 
last remaining specimens of a vanishing 
race—thank God. He still believes in 
Santa Claus, Easter bunnies and the law 
of averages. You ought to hear him talk 
about the law of averages sometime. He’s 
got the naive notion that the more calls 
you make the more you can sell. He even 
keeps a little book of calls. Got it all 
figured out—so many calls; so many inter- 
views—so many interviews; so many 
sales. Can you imagine a guy like that? 

“Back in the good old nineteen-twenties, 
there might have been some point to 
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running down your heels making calls— 
not much, but some. Everybody had 
money then. But not one out of twenty’s 
got a dime now. What’s the use fooling 
around with the other nineteen? That’s 
what I say. But Sam can’t see it that 
way. The poor dumb dodo pads around 
town making his silly calls and writing 
them down in his little book. It makes me 
tired just to think about it. 

“To give you an idea how this bird’s 
mind functions, last summer we had one 
of these goofy campaigns I’ve told you 
about. You know, the old pep-and-ginger 
stuff. Well, to start the contest off with 
the proverbial bang, we had a big sales 
meeting and the Boss came down from 
New York to spread on the old oil. He 
sounded off about how many machines we 
could sell in July and August if we’d 
just forget about the weather and put our 
shoulders to the well-known wheel, step 
up and smack the ball, and so on. 

“Well, I never fell for any of that stuff 
myself, but I was watching Sam while the 
Boss was spouting and you should have 
seen his face. He had one of these serious, 
innocent, dumb looks on his pan and was 
sitting there drinking it all in as if it was 
gospel. I had to laugh. He’s just the type 
to go for contests in a big way. 

“There were a lot of prizes offered to 
the salesmen who were crazy enough to 
go out and work their tails off all sum- 
mer—I forget now just what they were— 
but there was a new Buick for the bozo 
who turned in the most business for the 
whole country. And when I looked at 
Sam and that do-or-die mug of his I 
said to myself, ‘Here’s where this guy 
starts making a fool out of himself trying 
to win a new car.’ 

“JT had his number, too. Right away he 
gets ants in his pants and works harder 
than ever. There must be something the 
matter with a guy that takes things as 
seriously as he does. I’ll bet he didn’t 
take an afternoon off for two months. He 
sold machines to outfits I never even 





heard of, and I’ve been around this town 
for ten years. He’d turn up at the office 
evenings with his shirt sticking to his 
back and sweat making lines through the 
dust on his face. I felt hot and dirty just 
looking at him. 

“Sure, he won the car all right. But 
who couldn’t if they were willing to work 
like a coal-heaver? Personally, I’d rather 
drive my old wreck another three years 
than go through all that agony. Once in 
a while playing golf or down at the beach 
I’d think of the poor boob back in town 
burning up the soles of his shoes and 
it’d hand me quite a laugh. I used to kid 
Sam about it. But he wasn’t even smart 
enough to see that the company was 
simply playing him for a sucker. He 
thought it was fun to’ sell in summer; 
said it kept his mind off the heat. I 
believe he actually enjoyed it, at that. 
That’s how stupid he is. 

“Sam doesn’t know he’s alive. This sales 
meeting I was telling you about lasted 
three days, and boy, did we have a time! 
It took me another three days to get over 
it. After the first session I didn’t get 
around to the meetings. There was too 
much going on up in some of the boys’ 
rooms. But Sam was at the meetings all 
right. I don’t suppose he missed a one. 
Outside of a couple of drinks he was 
sober the whole time. It was just the 
opposite with me. After a couple of drinks 
I wasn’t sober at all. 

“He didn’t even stay downtown nights. 
Every night we had a brawl, and what a 
brawl! I won’t forget that little party 
for a long time. But not for Sam. He 
went out to that place of his at the edge 
of town and probably whitewashed the 
chicken house. That’s a hobby of his— 
breeding chickens. Well, it’s mine too, for 
that matter, but not the same kind of 
chickens. It’s funny what queer ideas 
some guys have of a good time, isn’t it? 

“Sam’s as proud of that place as if it 
was an estate. A year or so ago he paid 
off the mortgage (Continued on page 44) 
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Capritac Motor Car Company 


Caonec «Sauce 


OLosmosice 


2001 Sourm Micmiaan Avencx 


. Dear Mr. Aspley: 


Curr ago. LLimwors 


T wieh to thank you for bringing your 
car in for service since I last wrote you. 


The opportunity of teking care of the 
service needs of your car is one that we appre- 


ciate. 


You may be sure that we will do our 
best to give you the kind of service you desire, 
whenever you see fit to favor us with your pa- 


tronage. 

Sincerely, 

JA LUMA 4 { ay m9 ee 
Norman A. Lindsey Service Manager 


EL 
October 22, 1934 


Making Letters 


Pay 


IV—GETTING THE REORDER 


By CAMERON McPHERSON 


T IS typical of human nature that 
we will go to no end of trouble and 
expense to get a new customer on the 

books, but after we have him there, take 
the continuation of his business for 
granted. Only the other day one of the 
leading fountain pen manufacturers told 
me of an elaborate plan he had developed 
to “open” new accounts. He was very 


proud of the fact that the plan had al- 
ready placed 900 new dealers on his books. 
He admitted that the average cost of 
selling each of these new accounts was 
more than a hundred dollars. When I 
asked him how much he planned to spend 
to keep the accounts now that he had 
them, he could not answer my question. 
“As much as necessary,” was all he could 
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think of to say. The blunt truth is that 
his plan stopped with the securing of 
the first order. After that, nature was to 
be allowed to take its course. 

Getting the first order is important. 
Without a steady flow of new customers 
the business would soon die of harden- 
ing of the arteries. But new orders are 
not nearly so important to the success of 
the business as repeat orders. The profit- 
able operation of any business, as we all 
know, depends upon the frequency with 
which our customers come back, plus 
satisfaction and friendliness which in- 
duces them to tell others about us. There 
is truth in the old adage that a satisfied 
customer is the best advertisement. 

How then can we make sure of cus- 
tomer satisfaction? First, of course, our 


product must be right. Our service must 
be right. Those things are fundamental. 
But there is one more thing we can do, 
which I am sorry to say is not done, and 
that is to show appreciation for the busi- 
ness which a man sends us, and ask him 
to continue sending his orders to us. If 
you have anything whatever to do with 
managing salesmen you know how sales- 
men lose business because they fail to 
ask for the order. We continually re- 
mind them to ask, not once, but several 
times. Yet when it comes to our own re- 
lations with customers we do exactly the 
thing of which we accuse the salesmen 
of doing. 

In the last few years the big corpora- 
tions, notably the General Motors Corpo- 
ration, have spent (Continued on page 34) 


Gathering News for the 


House 


ANY house organs owe their 
M popularity and reader-influence 

to their news columns. Some of 
them, in fact, publish personal news about 
their customers, or the industries they 
serve, which is available in no other place. 
Tips and Topics, the house organ of the 
O. D. Jennings Company of Chicago, for 
example, is called “The Business Journal 
of Coin Machines” because it does such 
a thorough news-gathering job among 
coin machine operators. 

The reason Ken Morley, editor of the 
paper, is able to collect the interesting 
and exclusive news items he does is be- 
cause he regularly sends out questionnaire 
forms soliciting them. He uses what he 
calls a “News Sheet,” an 81/,x11-inch sheet 
ruled off for customers to write out their 
own news stories and mail them in. “When 


Organ 


you have some news that you think will 
be of interest to other operators, please 
send it to your news magazine,” he in- 
vites them, and a perusal of the pages 
of his house organ shows how successful 
the device has been. 

In a panel down the side of the “News 
Sheet,” Mr. Morley lists the following 
suggestions: “Personal items, tips on 
boosting sales, interesting experiences, 
news of marriages, opinions on business 
conditions, photos of yourself and mem- 
bers of your family, good jokes, photos 
of your store, ways of cooperating with 
other operators, legal decisions on coin 
machines in your county.” 

If an operator can’t think of anything 
to write about on any of those subjects, 
he’s different from ninety-nine out of a 
hundred other operators in the business. 
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Where Is Next Year’s 


Business Hiding? 


A sales control plan that 
concentrates sales effort 
in low-cost territories: 
One step in the Dartnell 
Recovery Program for 
the average-size business 


By EDWIN H. SHANKS 


from the territorial goats is an im- 

portant plank in the recovery pro- 
gram of any company, and especially im- 
portant in the case of small- and medium- 
sized companies which have neither the 
resources nor the inclination to operate 
nationally. A company able to do business 
in only a limited number of territories 
takes particular pains to select those ter- 
ritories which show promise of yielding 
the greatest possible returns at the small- 
est possible investment. They find it more 
profitable to concentrate their activities 
in a few low-cost territories rather than 
to scatter activities generally over many 
high-cost territories. 

In order to determine just which are 
the low-cost and the high-cost territories 
however, it is necessary first to analyze 
each territory with the view of eliminat- 
ing those where there is a bad competi- 
tive situation, or unfavorable delivery 
rates, or an unfriendly attitude of buyers, 
or something else of a negative nature. 
Such an analysis demands a control plan 
which takes into consideration not only 


trom the ter the territorial sheep 








The Dartnell 


Recovery Program 
1. Cut your fixed or “over- 
head” expense in half. 

2. Get operating costs down 
by modernizing equip- 

ment. 

3. Know what you can 
afford to pay for plus 
volume. 

4. Price your product to 
permit real selling effort. 

5. Concentrate sales effort 
in low-cost territories. 

6. Keep your product in 
strong hands. 

7. Budget your promotion 
against expected sales. 

8. Set a definite sales task 
for every worker. 

9. Establish incentives for 
key executives. 

10. Maintain a continuous 


flow of sales ideas into 
your business. 
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the individual territories but the rela- 
tion of the salesmen to those territories. 
Territorial analysis, in other words, must 
be correlated with the activities of in- 
dividual salesmen and must be developed 
with the interests of the company, the 
salesmen and the customers all in mind. 

One of the most effective sales control 
plans in existence has been perfected to 
accomplish four definite things: (1) To 
give a complete perspective of the in- 
dividual salesman’s territory; (2) to de- 
termine sales possibilities by individual 
customers and prospects; (3) to analyze 
sales by cities and territories, and (4) 
to provide a master sales summary cover- 
ing all territories. This plan, which 
amounts virtually to a combination sales- 
man and customer sales control plan, has 
many advantages. It enables a sales ex- 
ecutive to keep a perpetual record of 
each salesman’s territory so that he can 
consult with that salesman at any time 
and tell him more about each individual 
account than that salesman himself knows. 
It enables the sales executive to work 
with a salesman in his own territory and 
know just where the sales possibilities 
are, how various accounts can be devel- 
oped, and how sales can be increased. 


How One Company Works the Plan 


As worked out by a large middle west- 
ern company, this is the way the plan 
operates: 

Two sets of cards—a large card for the 
home office and a small card for the sales- 
man—are the basis of the system. The 
way these cards are filed and used is 
shown in an accompanying illustration. 

The large card is used for the cus- 
tomer’s sales control. One card is made 
out for each customer, the name and ad- 
dress being placed in the bottom left 
corner for visible filing. Sales for each 
quarter of last year are entered on this 
card. Then, as additional sales are made 
to this account, the figures are entered 
each quarter, broken down by depart- 








TueEse customer control cards, filed 
by cities in flat, vertical panels for con- 
venient use, give the sales executive de- 
tailed information about each individual 
account, each individual territory and 


each individual salesman 


ments or items. Space is provided for 
three years’ sales records, building up an 
invaluable record that helps the sales 
executive point out to the salesman by 
letter or in person just what additional 
sales can be made to this account and 
when is the most likely time to get it. 

Similar cards are made out for pros- 
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Tue small cards, also arranged by 
cities, are for use in the salesman’s rec- 
ord and are filed in folding panels which 


the salesman can slip into his brief case. 
They enable the salesman to carry out 
| the sales executive’s instructions 


pective accounts. A glance at any one of 
them tells exactly what progress has been 
made on each account and how many 
calls have been made to develop it. 

All cards are filed by cities, and for 
each city there is a city summary card 
which summarizes the local sales situation. 
This is a card of a different color, pro- 





A sALesMAN’s study of his cards keeps 
him informed of the progress he is mak- 
ing on each account, gives him a com- 
parison with previous years’ records, and 
makes it possible to plan his own work 
and to work closely with the home office 


viding a divider for the cards of each 
city when they are filed geographically 
in the visible portfolio or panel type of 
file. The panels are filed vertically for 
quick reference. 

As special matters arise on any account, 
the card is marked with a signal tab 
for attention (Continued on page 39) 











In casE you can’t recognize him from 
the picture, the familiar checkerboard in 


the background and the emblem of 
Maude Purina in the lapel easily identify 
this as Ralston Purina’s celebrated per- 
sonnel director. In this article, his fifth 
for American Business on personnel rela- 
tions, L. E. Frailey points out a number 
of things the management can do to build 
a permanent organization of loyal, hard- 
working, well-satisfied employees. Most of 
the plans, policies and methods he advo- 
cates have already been put into success- 
ful practice by the Ralston Purina Com- 
pany down in St. Louis. The program of 
personnel relations outlined here applies 
to large and small companies alike 


The Ralston 
Vital 


“As the Creeper that girdles the tree 
trunk 

The Law runneth forth and back— 

For the strength of the pack is the wolf 

And the strength of the wolf is the pack” 


HEN Mr. Seubert launched his 

\\, campaign about Live Power, he 

did more than sell me gasoline. 
He gave me an expression I had long 
wanted. Live Power! That’s it—the inner 
force in a human being, which when put 
to work can cause many things to happen. 

Live Power! That “something more”— 
intangible, elusive, spiritual — making 
giants out of pigmies, driving little teams 
to upset big ones, turning losses into 
profits, moulding great leaders out of 
ordinary clay. Live Power—it makes 
possible the impossible, and explains the 
unexplainable. It is the source of all 
human achievement, the reason for all 
progress in the world. 

Naturally, it is my lot to know many 
people. The more I see of them, the 
stronger becomes my conviction that we 
are all pretty much cut to the same 
pattern—that the difference between suc- 
cess and failure is one of spirit and not 
ability. Even the big men in the business 
world—it is suprising how much they 
resemble you and me when we meet them 
in the flesh. Big? Yes. But only big be- 
cause they are driven by an obsession to 
rise above the commonplace—because 
they are willing to pay the price. 

If this be true, what does it mean to 
you as a leader in American business? 
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Simply this. That there is a reserve 
strength in every man and woman on your 
payroll. That they need to be challenged 
and encouraged all the way. That it is 
your job to harness this Live Power. 

It does not matter whether your com- 
pany is big or small. You are the bell 
sheep in your filock. Where you go, they 
will follow. You are responsible for the 
morale of your workers. Are you going 
to be content with mechanical plodders 
—or will you strive to kindle that en- 
thusiasm which brings out the best? 

What then—to tap this dormant power 
—are the things that the executive must 
do? First of all, I think, you must give 
your tribe a program of action. Folks 
like to know where they are going—to 
be on the way. They respond quickly to 
aggressive leadership. They like to be- 
long to a moving institution—to under- 
stand that growth for the company means 
growth for them. 

The executive, or the department head, 
is the mirror in which his workers see 
themselves. In all of your contacts—and 
leadership without personal contacts is 
a flop—you need to reflect courageous 
optimism. Fear is a poison that saps 
morale. Let there be no doubt in any- 
thing that you say or do. The depression 
is over. Sound the bugle. 

Next, you must resolve to recognize 
achievement — you must render unto 
Caesar what is Caesar’s due. As a sales 
manager said to me only yesterday, “The 
nearest place to a man’s heart is between 
the shoulder blades.” When a man has 
done a good job, why not tell him so? 


Purina Solution to Five 
Personnel Problems 


By L. E. FRAILEY 


“A pint of molasses catches more flies 
than a barrel of vinegar”—more praise 
and less criticism. Nothing new about 
that statement, is there? A million times 
said—and a million times ignored. Why? 
You like to be encouraged. So do the 
folks who work for you. 

Yet here, I believe, is one of the most 
common weaknesses in business leader- 
ship. No sooner is one problem solved, 
than the mind of the average executive 
leaps to another. He fails to thank the 
men and women who helped to carry the 
load. So they say to themselves “What’s 
the use? We worked like the devil and 
nobody cared. We'll just take it easy.” 

I am thinking of two executives in the 
same large company. Both at heart are 
interested in their employees. But one 
expresses that interest, the other does not. 
The one has always been a great key- 
noter. He knows how to get a new crusade 
under way. But his popularity has worn 
thin. With the touchdown scored, his 
mind is on the next kick-off. He forgets 
to pat the back of the fellow who carried 
the ball. Not so the other executive. He 
is never too busy to recognize a job well 
done. Now which of those two men gets 
the best cooperation? 

A long time ago I was working for a 
food broker in the South. One morning 
there came orders to book futures for 
Sun Maid Raisins. Of course, the other 
brokers got their prices too. We had to 
work fast. At the end of a hectic day, I 
returned to the office feeling like the 
King of Denmark. I had booked more 
than one hundred thousand cases—more 
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than double the past year’s business. It 
made me feel good just to think of all 
the money I had made for my boss. I 
could see him grinning from ear to ear 
when he got the good news. 

But there turned out to be something 
rotten in Denmark. Just before I ar- 
rived at the office, that broker had found 
a couple of postage stamps under my 
desk. He took my orders, grunted, and 
then began a tirade about those two 


Here are the five things Mr. 
Frailey recommends as a sure 
way of tapping the Live Power 
in every organization: (1) 
Adopt a program of action— 
people like to belong to a go- 
ing concern; (2) give credit 
where credit is due—praise 
helps far more than criticism; 
(3) be impartial—give the job 
to the best man and pick from 
within the ccmpany; (4) take 
an annual audit of square pegs 
and round holes, and (5) keep 
the pot boiling with a rea- 
sonable program of activities 


stamps. He never did thank me for the 
one hundred thousand cases of raisins. So 
that night I resolved I didn’t want to be 
a broker. That’s how it happens, I guess, 
that I am now doing this article for 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 

But you get what I mean, don’t you? 
These folks that work for you have 
placed their future in your hands. Maybe 
you don’t quite realize the place that you 
hold in their minds. You are the one 
whose praise means most in their lives. 
They talk about you to the wife and the 


kids. You are the Great God of the busi- 
ness. They are eager to please you—but 
tell them when they do. 

Third, you must be absolutely impar- 
tial. The best man must always get the 
job. If he is the best man, the majority of 
your employees will agree with your 
choice. When making promotions, avoid 
hunches—get the facts. Don’t ever let it 
be said in your company, “Oh, sure, Jim 
got the break—he’s got a drag with the 
boss.” When a man advances, there should 
be a reason—a reason that you can ex- 
plain to anyone who questions you. 

Promote within the company. That’s 
vital. There is no quicker way to wreck 
the spirit of your clan than to bring out- 
siders into the company to fill important 
vacancies. Remember that every man who 
is worth a grain of salt has his eyes on 
the job ahead. What is he going to think 
when you give that job to an outsider? 
Well, exactly what you would think— 
that he is in a blind alley and has no 
future with the company. 


From the Bottom Up 


A team is no stronger than its re- 
serves. Another bromide, but it’s true! 
Back of every department head, there 
should be an assistant ready to take the 
job. Back of that assistant, a clerk wait- 
ing for his chance. When the president 
quits, get a new office boy. If your set-up 
is right, that’s all you will have to do. 

In my own company, we like to pick 
our fruit green and let it ripen. Most 
of the men we hire have had no experi- 
ence—they come to us fresh (sometimes 
very fresh) from the high schools and 
colleges. Usually, they are placed in the 
mail department and told to fight their 
way out. The majority of the girls start 
as messengers. Obviously, we try to 
choose young folks who have had out- 
standing school records. Why not? With 
thoroughbreds available, it would be fool- 
ish to gamble on plugs. 

Horatio Alger might have found plenty 
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of material in our company for one of 
his books. “From the Bottom Up”—I 
suppose he would have called it. The 
senior vice president began as a book- 
keeper; the director of advertising was 
once a copy writer; the credit manager, 
the cashier and the chief bookkeeper 
started as kids in the mail department. 
The lady in charge of transcription— 
she is the leader of about fifty girls— 
was once a typist in the same group. The 
secretary to the president began as a 
hand addresser. The vice president in 
charge of sales was once a salesman. All 
of our divisional sales managers began 
in the field. 

All right! Now here’s the fourth step 
in your Live Power program. You take 
an annual inventory of the material 
things in your business. Why not an an- 
nual audit of the human beings whose 
salary you are paying? How can you 
be sure that the right man is in the right 
place—that the particular strength of 
each employee is being used where it will 
do the most good—without pausing now 
and then to evalue your workers and 
the work they are doing? 


Vary Employees’ Work 


Shift your people from job to job as 
much as you can—especially the young 
folks who have not begun to specialize. 
It is the best training in the world for 
them, and the easiest way for you to 
find out where they will best click in the 
company. Pepper Martin began in the 
outfield, Babe Ruth was first a pitcher, 
Jimmy Foxx broke in as a catcher—but 
they all became greater stars in new 
positions. Maybe the same is true of some 
of these men and women on your payroll. 
But you will never know so long as you 
keep them on the same jobs. 

The best salesman I have ever known 
started in our laboratory as a chemist. 
Another man—only an average salesman 
—became a tower of strength when trans- 
ferred to the advertising department. One 


of the brainest young men in our com- 
pany has worked in five radically dif- 
ferent departments during the five years 
that he has been with us. And we’ll keep 
on shifting him around until we have 
found the one place where he can make 
the most money for the company, and the 
greatest reward for himself. 

Last of all—you must find many ways 
to keep the pot boiling. Folks need con- 
tinuous stimulation to action. They need 


Among the various employee 
activities sponsored by the 
Ralston Purina Company are 
a company school, attended 
this year by more than two 
hundred people; a company 
library which buys the best 
current books and subscribes 
to 161 magazines; a Sugges- 
tion Committee which rewards 
employees who contribute 
ideas to the business; an occa- 
sional mass meeting at which 
prominent guest speakers ap- 
pear, and a program of ath- 
letics to keep employees active 


to be exposed to one thing after another 
that will quicken their interest and 
broaden their thinking. 

Organize a company school. We have 
had one for many years. It meets on 
Monday nights for twenty weeks. This 
year, there are three courses—one deal- 
ing with the history and organization of 
the company, another in the principles 
of business letter writing, and the third 
with the fundamentals of getting ahead 
in business. We have had more than two 
hundred people (Continued on page 38) 








Truth About Newspapers 
Finally Leaks Out 


City Editor, does more to clarify 

the many vague notions about news- 
papers and the men who make them than 
any book we’ve read. More than that— 
it’s more entertaining than the season’s 
best selling novel. 

While it is immediately interesting to 
every publisher, reporter, writer, editor, 
it will be of vast importance to every 
man who buys newspaper advertising 
space, because of the clarity with which 
the author explains what makes a good 
newspaper, and how it is made. 

Weighing the merits of one newspaper 
against another nearly always puzzles 
buyers of advertising space. This is par- 
ticularly true in towns where rivalry is 
keen, and where two or more newspapers 
are apparently neck and neck in the race 
for supremacy. In cases of this kind the 
clever confections turned out by promo- 
tion managers—lineage charts, buying 
power tabulations, department store 
lineage figures, reader interest claims— 
may be of slight assistance to the man 
who is spending his own money for ad- 
vertising and wants to use the most in- 
fluential newspaper. 

Mr. Walker blasts many distorted ideas 
held by most of us concerning newspapers 
and the men who make them. He reminds 
us that plays such as Gentlemen of the 
Press, Front Page, and nearly all novels 
and short stories paint a highly colorful, 
but generally untrue picture of news- 
paper men. Reading his book we under- 
stand that only in fiction is the city editor 
a hard-boiled ogre who eats young news- 
papermen for breakfast; that not all 
reporters are agile fellows who specialize 


S cies ‘ra WALKER’S latest book, 
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in sneaking in second story windows to 
steal photos from the mother of the girl 
found dead iin a gangster love nest; that 
few political reporters, even though their 
influence is great, specialize in tweaking 
the noses of governors, and telling mayors 
whom to favor with bus line franchises 
or garbage disposal contracts. 

Even though City Editor may cause 
you to forget the usual bedtime, there’s 
more than entertainment, good as it is, 
in reading this book. No less an authority 
than Ralph Starr Butler, vice president 
and advertising director of General 
Foods, once told me that buying news- 
paper space was frequently a puzzle to 
him until he understood something of the 
history, achievements and editorial sound- 
ness of a newspaper. I remember he said 
that he could never decide which of two 
southern newspapers to use until he 
visited the city where they were published 
and saw the negroes buying one paper 
and the white folks another. 

Mr. Butler, and many a less skilled 
buyer of advertising space, will find much 
enlightenment in Mr. Walker’s book. Any 
business man will be better able to ap- 
praise the editorial merit of a given 
newspaper after absorbing some of the 
facts from City Editor. 

Through the book marches a parade of 
famous people, well-known writers, poli- 
ticians, editors, business men, press 
agents, publicity counselors and public 
relations experts. In a singularly sane 
and unbiased chapter on press agents he 
explains how a press agent can be useful, 
both to a business enterprise and to the 
newspapers; he points out where press 
agents make themselves a nuisance and 
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make it more difficult for a business man 
to obtain reasonable publicity and treat- 
ment by the press. He names the man 
who is supposed to have taught the once- 
mighty Insull and the once haughty 
Mrs. Insull to smile instead of grow] at 
newspaper men, and tells how Ivy Lee, 
famed public relations expert, frequently 
hampers newspapers in worthy attempts. 

Since 1919 Mr. Walker has worked on 
one newspaper, rather on what is now one 
newspaper. He came to New York from 
Texas to work on the old Herald, and 
remained with the property when it was 
merged with the Tribune. He is now City 
Editor of the Herald Tribune. In Texas 
he was assistant to the president of T. P. 


& L., as they call the Texas Power and 
Light company down there. He served a 
term as secretary to the mayor of Dallas 
and worked for a time on the Austin 
American. This combination of political, 
business and newspaper experience prob- 
ably accounts for the unusually sound 
and fair attitude he displays toward all 
the various factors which influence the 
publishing of a newspaper. If you’re a 
newspaper reader, a buyer of advertis- 
ing, or a writer of advertising that ap- 
pears in newspapers, I feel not a mo- 
ment’s hesitancy in urging you to send to 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York, 
your check for three dollars for a copy 
of City Editor. E.W. 


America’s Potential Capacity 


to Consume 


ASHINGTON dispatches of 
\V/ October 22 announced that the 
new National Industrial Recov- 
ery Board had definitely decided to 
recommend the abandonment of restric- 
tion of production as a policy of the NRA. 
It may, of course, be entirely a coinci- 
dence that this decision should follow so 
closely upon the publication of “Ameri- 
ca’s Capacity to Consume”; the second 
volume of the Brookings Institution’s 
survey of The Distribution of Wealth 
and Income in Relation to Economic 
Progress. It is almost inevitable, how- 
ever, that the two events should be asso- 
ciated; in any case, the facts and figures 
here presented as to actual and potential 
consuming capacity are sufficient to war- 
rant such a decision, as well as to afford 
the NIRB with the evidence to prove the 
soundness of its recommendation. 
In the main, the whole theory of eco- 


nomic planning was based fundamentally 
upon the conception of a vast and in- 
creasing capacity to produce which was 
outstripping the capacity of the public 
to consume. The first volume of the In- 
stitute Survey, “America’s Capacity to 
Produce,” disposed effectively of the 
“overproduction” aspect of the argument 
by demonstrating that the boom period 
had not resulted in the creation of any 
material increase in the percentage of 
unutilized productive capacity. Idle pro- 
ductive capacity was not something that 
appeared for the first time just prior 
to the collapse. At the height of the boom 
period it approximated a general figure 
of 20 per cent, which was little, if any, 
higher than was the case at the begin- 
ning of the period under observation— 
1900-1929. 

In the present volume, the same general 
method is applied to the question of 
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“underconsumption,” which is obviously 
merely the reverse of the same shield. The 
amount and character of American con- 
sumption (in terms of national income) 
is shown as a whole and as broken down 
into the major types of consumers’ goods 
as well as into the various income groups. 
The proportion of the national income 
that is spent for consumption and the 
proportion that is saved is similarly al- 
located among the various groups, and it 
is clearly demonstrated that there was no 
tendency for the proportion of the ag- 
gregate income set aside for savings to 
increase relatively to the amount spent 
for consumption. The increase in the in- 
come of any of the statistical groups be- 
tween 1900 and 1929 was accompanied 
by a proportional increase in the amount 
spent for consumption, and at no point 
was there any indication of a “failure” 
of consumptive demand. 


Where Buying Power Begins 

Clearly enough, the authors state by 
way of conclusion, “vast potential de- 
mands” still exist in the unfulfilled wants 
of the masses of the people, and “the 
United States has not reached a stage of 
economic development in which it is 
possible to produce more than the Ameri- 
can people as a whole would like to con- 
sume.” Actual production (in 1929) of 
about 81 billion dollars, plus unutilized 
capacity of 20 per cent, gives a potential 
production of about 97 billions. But the 
raising of all family incomes below $2,000 
to $2,500 would increase actual consump- 
tion by more than 16 billion dollars, and 
adding $1,000 to each family income below 
$10,000 would increase consumption by 
more than 27 billion. 

“Either of these relatively minor in- 
creases—which make no allowance for in- 
creased consumption among some nine 
million individuals not attached to fami- 
lies—would create a consumptive demand 
in excess of the potential productive ca- 
pacity of the nation in 1929. In the light 


of this analysis it would seem to be evi- 
dent that we have not as yet reached 
the age of abundance of which we all 
like to dream, and that extensive leisure 
has not as yet been forced upon us as 
an alternative to a surfeit of goods and 
services.” 

The highly important matter of the 
close interdependence of production and 
consumption is touched upon in a con- 
cluding paragraph, which points out: 
First 

“No matter how much we may increase 
wage rates with a view to expanding pur- 
chasing power, we will not find available 
in the market places the goods which 
minister to the satisfaction of human 
wants unless they are produced. Whether 
we live under a wage, price and profit 
system or under a completely communis- 
tic method of economic organization, it 
will always be true that the level of con- 
sumption or the standard of living can 
be raised only through the production of 
food, clothing, shelter, comforts and 
luxuries.” 

As a bare statement of an economic 
principle, the statement is adequate 
enough perhaps. But for the many who 
so firmly believe that by some arbitrary 
plan of increasing the purely money- 
income of manual labor the whole problem 
of economic stability can be solved, it 
could stand considerable elaboration and 
emphasis. Many of our leaders in rela- 
tively high places need to understand 
better than they do that high wages are 
a result and not a cause of prosperity; 
that wages after all represent merely 
labor’s share of the products of labor; 
and that to restrict production ultimately 
means lower and not higher wages. It is 
true, of course, that it is lack of pur- 
chasing power that prevents the normal 
consumptive demand from becoming 
effective, but there can be no permanent 
gain in purchasing power except through 
an increase of production. R.W.J. 


Production Comes 
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When Buyers Are Prejudiced Against 


a Product 


(Continued from page 18) 


manufacturers with brand names im- 
printed inviting customers to sample the 
sliced bits of sausages on toothpicks which 
are provided. This idea has brought heavy 
increases in sales to every dealer who 
has used it. 

In the study of the sausage business 
it was found that sausage is seldom a 
shopping list item. A woman buys it, as 
a rule, by “impulse” only when an ap- 
pealing display attracts her attention. 
Thus, efforts have been concentrated in 
a large measure on improving the display 
of sausage and inducing dealers to carry 
a wide enough assortment of varieties 
to make a tempting display. 

A supply of folders, six varieties in 
all, was printed to be used by dealers. 
A neat carton holding these folders is 
furnished to the dealers who feature 
cellulose packed sausage. Because few 
know more than one or two varieties of 
sausage when they see them, it is im- 
portant in a sausage display to price 
and identify every variety on display. An 
unusually good price tag is furnished 
dealers for this purpose. 

Much work has been done with the 
packing house salesmen. Meetings are 
held and whenever requested, men will 
work with packing house salesmen to 
help them educate their dealers in selling 
the higher priced, better grades of sau- 
sage which bring them more profit. 

A four-page house organ filled with 
news about retail activities in selling 
sausage, goes to 100,000 retailers monthly. 
A sales manual for packing house sales- 
men, “The Sausage Idea Book,” has 
been widely distributed among packing 
house salesmen. There is, in this manual, 
a selling idea for every week in the vear. 


Typical of the sales promotion plans 
constantly being given to dealers is the 
giant sausage display plan. A giant sau- 
sage, weighing about 60 pounds is sold 
to the dealer who displays it for several 
days, then sells it. It is certain to at- 
tract a lot of attention and create many 
new buyers of sausage. Gimbel’s in New 
York held a Bologna sale, built around 
one of these giant sausages, and sold 
2,300 pounds in one day. 

Another book, “The Roundup of Facts,” 
is filled with large illustrations of sau- 
sage counters, sausage display ideas, and 
facts about what dealers have done in 
increasing sales when they followed the 
manufacturers’ suggestions. 

Without the broad-gauged promotional 
effort which has been carried on in the 
past few years, it is likely that the busi- 
ness would have remained very small, for 
there is no saving in buying cellulose 
casings. They cost as much or more than 
natural casings and must compete in 
many packing plants with natural cas- 
ings which the packer has as a by-prod- 
uct of packing other meats. But the 
manufacturers, through educational activ- 
ity and unselfish work to develop a better 
type of business for the packers, have 
been able to chalk up dazzling increases 
in sales all through the depression. 

A big new plant was completed in 1933 
and is now being enlarged. Even the 
larger packers who first sniffed at the 
idea of artificial casings are now the 
company’s biggest customers. 

There are many products which are 
misunderstood by consumers, which are 
suffering from underconsumption as 
sausage was. The right sort of educa- 
tional job would go a long way toward 
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increasing the consumption of such prod- 
ucts. What this company did and is doing 
for sausage, Kraft did for cheese. We 
are all familiar with the work done by 
the orange growers in making the world 
orange conscious. We eat more raisins 
because of the work of the raisin growers. 

The big packers and many of the 
smaller packers are improving their 
methods of teaching dealers to increase 
meat sales. No less an authority on meat 
merchandising than Vice President Hoag- 
land of Armour, says that the entire meat 
packing industry must get busy and de- 


vote the same kind of research and im- 
provement to selling they have always 
given to production and _ processing. 

The office equipment industry—par- 
ticularly the desk and chair part of it— 
suffers from the burden of idle machinery 
because there’s no sound educational work 
to convince business men that obsolete 
office equipment increases costs more than 
enough to pay for new equipment. 

The biggest opportunity in selling today 
is open for the industry that teaches its 
dealers to get their share of profit 
through improved merchandising methods. 


Making Letters Pay 


(Continued from page 22) 


thousands to learn why people keep buy- 
ing once they are on the books. General 
Motors has even set up a special depart- 
ment to study and classify the consumer’s 
whims. And one thing it has found that 
has a great deal to do with holding 
customers is making them feel important. 
Just because General Motors is a giant 
corporation it is not too big to ap- 
preciate an order, even if it is only an 
order for greasing your car. A typical 
letter is shown at the head of this article. 

It is interesting to note that when Gen- 
eral Motors thanks you for an order it 
does it richly. It might have written 
this “thank you” letter on an ordinary 
letterhead, but it didn’t. It used an 
engraved letterhead, and a very high- 
grade paper. The whole thing was done 
in a way to make you think: “They cer- 
tainly must think my business is im- 
portant if they use their best stationery 
to write to me.” It is subtle flattery that 
seldom fails to elevate the company in the 
estimation of the customer. 

Now if it is good business for a big 
company like General Motors to thank 
a customer for a greasing job, it is even 


better business for the company of aver- 
age size to show appreciation for small 
orders and to ask for the next. It is not 
merely a matter of being courteous. It 
is a matter of sound business manage- 
ment. So my suggestion for November 
is that you check with your sales depart- 
ment and see what they are doing to 
keep the repeat orders coming in. You 
will probably find they are doing very 
little. If you are like most business con- 
cerns your sales manager probably ac- 
knowledges important orders from big 
customers with a personal letter of ap- 
preciation. But there is nothing systematic 
about it. So far as average-sized orders 
are concerned you will probably find 
that no one pays much attention to them. 
They are entered and filed as a part of 
the day’s work. A duplicate of the in- 
voice may be sent as an acknowledgment, 
but it is more probable that the receipt 
of the goods is the only acknowledgment 
the customer receives. Can you blame him 
in that case if he sends his next order to 
a competitor who at least has the con- 
sideration and appreciation to say “thank 
you” as though he meant it? 
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A President’s Thanksgiving Letter to 
His Salesmen 


(Continued from page 6) 


have a job even though it is not as good 
a job as you expect to have. Those of us 
who have never experienced the bitter- 
ness of wanting to work but not being 
able to find work, are apt to take our 
jobs too much for granted. We are apt 
to be indifferent toward the problems of 
the unemployed. We find some conveni- 
ent excuse for not contributing to the 
community chest. It is all so far away 
when we are comfortable and secure. I 
hope the time will never come when you 
will know the discouragement of having 
to find work in times when there are three 
men for every job. But while you are 
being thankful you have a job, do not let 
it harden your heart. 


* cal * 


Fifth on the list comes your Frienps. 
Be thankful for them. Be thankful that 
one of the great compensations of being 
a salesman is the privilege of wide 
friendships. Money is important, not for 
itself, but for the luxuries and comforts 
it can buy. But the money that you earn 
as a salesman is a small part of your 
compensation. The friends that you make 
here at the office among the officers and 
executives and employees of our company, 
the friends that you make among cus- 
tomers and prospective customers, are 
assets of enduring value. Long after your 
money is gone, these friendships will re- 
main. In the years to come they will prove 
to be a foundation upon which you can 
build for greater success and greater use- 
fulness to humanity. So be thankful for 
them, and be thankful too, that one of the 
unseen blessings of times like these, is 
that it shows us who are true friends 
and who are friends in name only. 

There are other things I might mention. 


The fact that you are representing a com- 
pany which is looking ahead to greater 
opportunities of service; that you are 
selling a product which is second to none 
in the world from the standpoint of either 
quality or value; that you are serving a 
group of customers who are unusually 
open-minded and receptive to new ideas. 
These are all things for which you should 
be thankful; but I won’t say any more 
about them. I don’t want you to think I 
am in any way trying to depreciate your 
achievements. You are doing a real job, 
you men in the sales organization, and I 
don’t mind saying that it is one of the 
things for which we, here at the home 
office, are especially thankful this Thanks- 
giving day. 
* * * 

I will close with just one more observa- 
tion, and I want you to accept it per- 
sonally, even though this letter of neces- 
sity must be addressed to the family, 
rather than to you individually. Begin- 
ning tomorrow think more about these 
things which you have to be thankful 
for, and banish from your mind those less 
important things which seem to be in- 
terfering with your success. 


* * » 


By adopting a thankful attitude toward 
life you will make others thankful. And 
the more thankful people there are in the 
world the better it will be for everybody. 
After all, present conditions are in no 
small measure due to people thinking too 
much about their troubles and too little 
about the things for which they should be 
thankful. 

Thankfully yours, 
“THe Otp Man” 

















ANSWERS 


to Current 
Objections 








While general business conditions 
are improving, most business men 
are stil feeling the effects of the 
September drop. There has been, 
according to the New York Times 
index, an upturn in October, but 
many business men and merchants 
miscalculated fall business, think- 
ing that the unusually good busi- 
ness in August would surely be fol- 
lowed by a still further increase in 
fall. Because they guessed wrong, 
they are inclined to feel badly 
treated and like to talk about the 
“rotten” business they are having. 


Ossectrion: “What am I going to buy 
it with? Business is ‘lousy’ and I’m not 
going to buy anything.” 

A Fine 
Answer: “Have you ever thought about 


E.xTINGUISHER SALESMAN’S 
selling out? If business is really so bad 
as all that, so bad that you have to adopt 
what amounts to practically a sit-tight 
policy, you are headed for the rock pile 
and the sooner you get out from under 
the load here, the more money you will 
save out of the smash.” 

(If the buyer is bluffing, he will at this 
point, begin to get mad. He resents your 
thinking he is a quitter. There are times 


when you have to make a man mad in 
order to get through his guard. He will 
probably say at this point: “Oh, it isn’t 
that bad, and it’s getting better.”) 
“I’m glad to hear you say that, Mr. 
Merchant, because no matter how bad 
business may be, it can always be made 
better if a man is willing to put up a 
fight for it. You know I get around a 
good deal, and I have found that most 
who kick about business 
being rotten, usually have mostly them- 
selves to blame. They let themselves be- 
lieve things are so bad that there is noth- 


business men 


ing they can do about it. Yet you know 
and I know, that right in this very town 
there are men in business who are making 
good money across the street from com- 
petitors who are ready to fold up. It has 
always been that way, and it always will 
be that way. You are right that business 
is getting better. And your business will 
get better a lot sooner if you put in a 
few things that people need as much in 
hard times as they do in good times— 
articles that give you a chance to use 
creative salesmanship—fire extinguishers, 
for example. Every home in this com- 
munity ought to be equipped with fire 
extinguishers, but how many of them are?” 


7 7 * 


An Orrick Furnirure SALesMAN’s 


Answer: “If everybody thought that way, 
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and talked that way, there soon would 
be no business and we would al] be on 
relief. I read about a chap, a salesman 
at that, who was all down in the mouth 
because he had not been getting any busi- 
ness. Then he met an old boss of his who 
talked to him like a Dutch Uncle. He told 
him that most of his trouble was with 
himself. He told him that he had got so 
much into the habit of thinking that 
business was rotten, that he had made 
it rotten. So he loaned him $40 and 
told him to go out and buy himself 
a new suit of clothes. When the salesman 
got his new suit, he got a new lease on 
life. It raised him in his own estimation. 
His old ego began to function again. He 
lost his inferiority complex and began 
to get business for no other reason in 
the world than that he saw the world 
through rose-colored glasses. A business 
is very much like an individual in that 
respect. It needs new furniture and a 
new setting every so often to give it a 
new lease on life. It is good for that 
‘what’s the use’ feeling. It gives the whole 
staff a new sense of achievement. It is just 
about the best investment a business man 
can make in times like these, and if 
everybody had the courage and good 
sense to fix up their offices, you wouldn’t 
hear so much grieving about business. 
Now this furniture of yours doesn’t owe 
you anything. Most of it is well over ten 
years old, and has long since been written 
off. With your permission I would like 
to make a survey of this office, and sub- 
mit a plan and a proposition for modern- 
izing it. If I cannot convince you that the 
new furniture will pay for itself, and that 
it is a good investment, then I owe you a 


o” 


dinner. What do you say? 
* ” * 


A Printinc SaALesMAN’s ANSWER: 
“Well, honestly now, how can you ex- 
pect it to be anything else than ‘lousy’? 
We all know that the national income is 
just exactly one-half of what it was dur- 
ing the boom, with almost as many paint 


companies fighting for the business. Some- 
body just had to suffer. Now I don’t 
know how much you spent for sales 
literature in 1929, nor do I know how 
much your sales were that year. But 
assuming that your sales this year are 
one-half of what they were in 1929, are 
you spending the same proportionately 
for promoting sales? Some companies in 
your line of business are spending more 
than they spent in 1929 for sales promo- 
tion on the theory that the time to ad- 
vertise is when you most need the busi- 
ness. Naturally they are getting the busi- 
ness. Others who do not appreciate the 
real functions of advertising but who 
look upon it as an expense, have cut their 
advertising to a point where they make 
it easy for their competitors to get their 
business away. I repeat that I do not 
know what percentage of your sales you 
are spending for promotional work. It 
may be above the average, which in your 
line of business is 3 per cent. But the 
fact that you are complaining about busi- 
ness being rotten leads me to believe 
that you have cut your advertising below 
that figure, in which case I should very 
much like an opportunity to submit a plan 
which I am certain would change your 
entire sales position within sixty days.” 


* * * 


A Cioruine SALesMANn’s ANSwER: “Of 
course it’s lousy, and I'll tell you why. 
It’s because the average clothing mer- 
chant has taken the attitude that nobody 
is going to buy any new clothes and 
there’s nothing he can do to make them. 
But just to show how wrong they are 
in taking that attitude, look at Smith’s 
store in Brownsville, or Jones’s 
men’s shop in Brookton. Those merchants 
keep their stocks fresh and inviting, and 
they’re making money while their com- 
petitors are complaining about business. 
Of course, people don’t like to go shopping 
and see the same old merchandise. A mer- 
chant who buys a good assortment of the 
new fabrics and styles will sell them.” 


over 
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The Ralston Purina Solution to Five 


Vital Personnel Problems 


(Continued from page 29) 


in our school—all there of their own will. 
We do not tell an employee he must go 
to school. 

Establish a company library. Buy the 
best business and inspirational books 
that come out each month. Encourage 
your people to read. There is no better 
way to broaden their vision. And, of 
course, you should provide the magazines 
too. We subscribe to 161. Many of them 
are trade papers devoted to special fields, 
but others are just good reading—the 
kind that make people think. 


Twenty-Five Dollars for a Suggestion 


Create a Suggestion Committee—a 
means to encourage and reward good 
thinking. Some of the suggestions you 
will get may be worth little, but a brand- 
new dollar bill pinned to a note of ap- 
preciation will challenge the fellow who 
gets it to keep on thinking. The other day 
one of our boys—he had been with us less 
than a year—got twenty-five dollars for 
a simple suggestion. It wasn’t so compli- 
cated but it will save the company con- 
siderable money. Try this plan. It’s a 
great boost to morale, and it helps you 
discover the thinkers in your company. 

Arrange an occasional mass meeting. 
There is nothing more powerful than mob 
psychology. Get as guest speakers the 
biggest men you can. They are always 
glad to give young people a lift if you 
approach them in the right way. Sher- 
wood Eddy, E. HH. Sothern, Cameron 
Beck—they are three of the big shots 
who have talked to our employees in the 
last few years. You can appreciate the 
value of their message. Sometimes you 
can dramatize at these meetings some of 
the activities of your company. We have 


had meetings devoted to sales contests, 
vacation plans, new products, suggestions 
for better health, and many other similar 
topics. People like to perform. Use your 
own people in these skits. Dramatizing 
is always better than speaking. 

Promote a reasonable program of 
group activities. Company athletics are 
fine if not overdone. In St. Louis, we 
have an association to which more than 
fifty companies belong. A year-around 
program of competition is carried out. 
The employees in these companies meet 
in baseball, tennis, golf, soft ball, basket- 
ball, ping-pong, bowling, track and other 
sports. Even the lowly game of horse- 
shoes has its league. And volley ball—a 
great game to keep down adult tummies! 


No Cost to Company 


Now, of course, you are saying, 
“Frailey is all wet—company athletics 
cost too much.” Well, here’s a‘ surprise 
for you. Last year our boys took part 
in practically all of the sports I have 
mentioned—and it didn’t cost the com- 
pany a penny. Our athletic committee 
always finds the way to get the money 
needed. Sometimes it is a company dance 
or a boat excursion. Last Christmas the 
men on the teams sold Christmas cards. 
They seem to get a kick out of financing 
their own activities. I think the result is 
much better than when the company pays. 

Well, there goes the gong. The editor 
is counting me out. But at least you have 
my suggestions for tapping the Live 
Power in your personnel. Deep in every 
human being on your payroll there is a 
reserve strength—a power to do the 
“something more.” Yours is the challenge 
of bringing that strength to the surface. 
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Where Is Next Year’s Business Hiding? 


(Continued from page 25) 


of the executive or for letters to be writ- 
ten. A new account is always tabbed 
for special attention. An account showing 
an abnormal dropping off in business is 
tabbed for checking up. An account that 
shows an abnormal increase in business 
(25 per cent or more) is tabbed for a 
letter from an executive expressing ap- 
preciation or any other attention it 
warrants. An account that has stopped 
buying is tabbed so it can be brought 
to the attention of the salesman and any 
steps necessary taken to make the ac- 
count active again. 


Data Briefly Summarized 


The small card is used in the salesman’s 
record. There is one card for each ac- 
count and each prospective customer. 
Sales are entered on these cards by 
months and by departments or items, with 
space for three years’ records. 

These cards are given to the salesman 
in portfolios or panels. One panel in his 
brief case will give him all the data he 
needs for several cities. They are filed 
and handled exactly like the office records. 

In addition, a master record is main- 
tained for the information of the sales 
executive. This record summarizes by ter- 
ritories all the data on the salesman and 
customer sales records, so the executive 
can look at a single card and see what 
results are being obtained in any terri- 
tory—volume of business by departments, 
items, periods of the year, comparison 
with other years, accounts sold, accounts 
not sold, total sales by periods, traveling 
expenses, and other needed data even to 
the percentage of sales cost of the in- 
dividual salesman. This type of data puts 
the sales executive in a position of being 
able to help salesmen in a definite rather 
than a general way. 


As a part of this master record, there 
is a master sales summary card for the 
whole country, similar to the territory 
sales summary card. 


Eleven Control Factors 


This combination salesman and cus- 
tomer sales control plan provides the 
following control factors: 

1. Catches the accounts that are not 
buying as much as they should. 

2. Prompts writing or talking with the 
salesman about definite steps that need 
to be taken to get more business from 
any one city or any one account. 

3. Enables the sales executive to watch 
the sales of each salesman for the pur- 
pose of making sure that he gets his full 
quota of business on each. 

4. Gives the sales executive something 
definite to write about whenever he writes 
a salesman so that his letters will be of 
specific assistance to the salesman instead 
of merely dealing in generalities. 

5. Makes possible assigning definite 
work to be done by the salesman in each 
town, and on each call, instead of leaving 
the salesman to his own resources in 
digging up business and trying to get 
results from the old hit-or-miss basis. 

6. Prevents the loss of old accounts 
before it is too late to do something. 

7. Helps give special attention to the 
better accounts that should have such 
attention for development. 

8. Reflects instantly the forward or 
backward movements of any accounts. 

9. Watches the sales expense in pro- 
portion to business being obtained. 

10. Makes the salesman his own pace- 
setter. 

11. Affords complete control by terri- 
tories, accounts, salesmen, departments, 
items, seasons, calls and sales expense. 
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Things Are Looking Up in New England 


(Continued from page 14) 


you get one order from a blank asking for 
cash with order, you get one and one-half 
from an offer to send COD; two orders 
if you offer to ship against invoice and 
three orders if you offer to accept pay- 
ment, one-third COD, one-third 30 days 
and one-third 60 days. 

This year’s program marks the first at- 
tempt on the part of the association to 
put direct-mail advertising in its rightful 
place, as a supporting rather than a 
foundation medium. In the past, speakers 
at these meetings have vied with one 
another in shouting the superiority of 
direct-mail over competing kinds of ad- 
vertising. This year representatives of 
other media were given an opportunity 
to tell how direct-mail could be used 
most effectively to increase returns from 
newspaper, outdoor, radio and magazine 
advertising. 


How Skelly Oil Increased Business 


Clifford E. Ball of the Skelly Oil Com- 
pany, brought out in his talk that through 
a systematic collaboration of several ad- 
vertising media and sales promotional 
activities, his company was able to show 
a sales increase of 36 per cent the first 
month, 46 per cent the second month and 
48 per cent the third month. During the 
six months of the campaign total sales of 
the company’s greasing business _in- 
creased 73 per cent. 

One of the high spots of the meeting 
was an inspirational talk by James 
Mangan of the Mills Novelty Company, 
Chicago, who is also an occasional con- 
tributor to American Bustness. Mr. 
Mangan discussed what he chose to call 
“The Unknown Sales Formula.” It was 
his thesis that whether we realize it or 
not there is a very decided change com- 
ing over the sales thinking of America. 
The high-pressure era, characterized by 


the methods of men who placed getting 
before giving, is fast passing. In its 
place there has sprung up a new appreci- 
ation of the point of view of the buyer, 
and the necessity of giving. 

In connection with the direct-mail con- 
vention there was the usual Graphic Arts 
Exposition, where leading paper mills and 
printers displayed their products. This 
year the exhibit goes on the road. It was 
shown in New York the week following 
the Boston meeting in connection with 
the Business Show, then on to Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati. It comes to 
Chicago late in November. The next show- 
ing will be at Detroit. Watch for it to 
come to your neck of the woods and make 
a point to see it. You will find it well 
worth while, and alive with ideas to make 
your printing do double duty. 


Put Forth an Effort 


I have no doubt that the direct-mail 
meeting in Boston will contribute much 
to recovery in New England, because no 
one could come away from the three-day 
session without feeling an urge to go home 
and set his advertising machinery in mo- 
tion. Considering some 5,000 people 
attended the affair, representing the most 
progressive of New England’s business 
men, that means something. Certainly if 
we ever hope to put men back to work 
and to relieve the government of the 
strain that unemployment relief has 
placed upon it, we must put forth every 
effort to make people buy the things we 
have to sell. We won’t get very far 
criticizing and sitting back and waiting 
for the country to go to pot. There is 
no better way to insure its going there. 
That was the big thought that I brought 
back with me from conservative New 
England. It is the thought I would like 
to leave with you. 
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OT long ago Lowell Thomas broad- 
N cast the news over the air that a 

lost suspender button on Premier 
Benito Mussolini’s trousers almost ruined 
a perfectly good ground-breaking cere- 
mony. Whereupon Moriz M. Dreyrvs of 
the Pioneer Suspender Company, Phila- 
delphia, dispatched to Il Duce a pair of 
Streamlox braces and this letter: 


Premier Benito Mussolini 
Rome, Italy 


HonoraB.e Sir: 


This is to confirm our cablegram. 

Radio news commentators and news- 
papers throughout the United States have 
reported that at recent exercises in Italy 
in connection with breaking ground for 
a new building project you were forced 
to drop the pick and grab your trousers— 
all due to the breakage of a suspender 
button. 

At the beginning of this year the 
Pioneer Suspender Company introduced 
a new type of suspender which eliminates 
the necessity for buttons as a means of 
holding up the trousers. A jewelry clasp— 
a new invention—accomplishes this. This 
new type of suspender has, in the few 
months it has been on the market, revo- 
lutionized men’s ideas about this item of 
apparel, and hundreds of thousands of 
American men are wearing this type of 
suspender and will accept no other. 

Feeling that you might enjoy wearing 
a pair, and realizing from the local news- 
paper articles that there was a place in 


your wardrobe for a pair, we have taken 
the liberty of sending them to you today. 
You need not hesitate to wear them— 
the jewelry clasps will hold the trousers 
in a vise-like grip and yet there is no 
chance of their injuring the fabric. 
With the hope that these Streamlox 
suspenders will enable future ground 
breaking exercises to proceed without 
accident, and that you will enjoy wearing 
them, we are, 
Respectfully, 
PIONEER SUSPENDER Co. 


* * * 


AST month Cameron McPherson re- 
ported the successful experience of 
the Hall-Welter Company with a letter 
to inactive accounts which was written 
by one of the girls in the organization and 
signed in her own girlish hand. F. E. 
Brown, sales manager of the check-writer 
division of the company, liked the article 
so well he wrote about it in this wise: 

I got a great kick out of Cameron 
McPherson’s review of my “Mary Price” 
stunt. This lad sure got right down to the 
meat of the whole idea and the only 
bunk about it is the reference to the 
$30,000 worth of potential business. I 
may get $30,000 if I wait a sufficient 
number of years, but even so I am telling 
you that every day the stunt looks better 
and better and we had to get extra 
stenographic help in the office to handle 
the volume of mail. The percentage now 
has dropped down to 26 per cent but this 
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is not at all surprising, since we have left 
the list of dead accounts and gone into 
the classification of potential and pros- 
pective accounts that have never done 
business with us before. 

Now, you have given me advertising 
enough and I thank you and was glad to 
cooperate, if I have cooperated, by giv- 
ing you the information I did. I do be- 
lieve, however, that a line in your next 
issue, if there is time for you to get it 
in, warning “all and sundry” that for 
anyone else to circularize the stationers, 
office appliance dealers, office equipment 
dealers, typewriter dealers, etc., with a 
similar stunt, would really let the cat 
out of the bag for such folks and forever 
discredit “Mary” as not having been 
prompted by sincere and honest inten- 
tions. Will you do this for me? 

I am not going to tell you any more 
secrets about this but “Mary Price” is 
going to be a very prominent individual 
from now on in our business, and it is 


going to be surprising if from time to 
time, as a result of her ingenuity and 
activity and her able discharge of her 
duties, she isn’t “promoted.” 


* * * 


ELLING straw hats in December 
might almost be called the height of 
sales achievement. The fact that the 
Caradine Hat Company of St. Louis has 
been able to do it accounts for its rise 
from obscurity to a place of leadership 
in its industry within the last few years. 
The company sells straw hats exclusively, 
and it sells them twelve months of the 
year. One reason for its success is the 
novel and effective sales activities it 
promotes. 
For instance, P. M. Essman of the 
sales recently 


company’s department 











“Well, what are you selling? Don’t 
just stand there like a dummy” 
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Ready December 5, 1934 


just in time for Christmas 


JAMES MANGAN’S 
Timely New Book 


“You Can Do Anything” 


NE of Chicago’s foremost advertising executives, widely known as 

a writer and speaker on sales topics, outlines a new and timely 
business philosophy—keyed to post-depression conditions. Brimful of 
new slants on sales and advertising. Gives a new insight into employee 
relations and efficient organization. Rich in practical suggestions for 
passing along to salesmen and employees. 





Genuinely inspirational but well-salted with common sense and busi- 
ness. Ideal for quickening the spirit of loyalty and cooperation among 
employees generally. Opens new avenues of opportunity and helps to 
develop dormant abilities. 


An inexpensive and worth-while GIFT for 


Employees, Customers and Business Friends 


Executed in limited edition style, strikingly bound and 
jacketed. 256 pages, 6 x 8! in., $2.00 each in dozen lots. 
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The Holland Furnace Co. offers big sales op- 
portunity. Salesmen can make big money sell- 
ing the Holland Draft Regulator on easy terms. 
Assured future in heating and air conditioning 
with this old nationally known firm. Give full 
sales experience. 


Holland Furnace Co., Dept. AB 
Holland, Mich. 








WE BUY LINCOLN HEAD PENNIES. Will 
pay up to $2.00 each if over ten years old. 
Indian Head Pennies worth up to $51.00 each. 
Send 10c for BUYING CATALOG. CONTI- 
NENTAL COIN CO., INCORPORATED, 
MA-111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 











Do You Need Names? 





“MAILING LIST 
SOURCES” 


This new Dartnell survey lists, classi- 
fies, and gives latest detailed information 
about nearly 400 of the most useful trade 
and specialized directories. Tells count of 
names listed, name and address of pub- 
lisher, price and publication date. 

It will help you locate quickly profitable 
sources of sales prospects for salesmen’s 
leads and mailing lists. The data it gives 
will aid you also in making plans for in- 
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staged a “Lucky Day” contest. One day 
each week was selected and the salesman 
turning in the largest volume of business 
on that day won the first prize. The sales- 
men, however, didn’t know just which day 
was going to be selected; in fact, the 
company didn’t either, for the names of 
all the days of the week were placed in 
envelopes, shuffled and after the Satur- 
day’s reports had been received, one en- 
velope was drawn. 

Three prizes were awarded for each 
“Lucky Day” contest—$25, $15 and $10— 
and it’s easy to see how the salesmen 
would try to make every day in the week 
productive on the chance that they might 
get in on the “Lucky Day” money. 


* * * 


Justan Old-Fashioned 


Salesman 


(Continued from page 20) 


and he was so pleased it was almost a 
joke. It didn’t amount to more than six or 
seven thousand doilars, but from the way 
Sam acted you’d think he was payjng off 
the national debt. I told him he was a sap 
to pay it off now with real estate the way 
it is. Nobody’s foreclosing any mortgages 
as long as they’re collecting the interest. 
I told him to let the mortgage-holder 
sing for his money. Do you think Sam 
would do it? Not him. You wouldn’t be- 
lieve there was anybody that unsophisti- 
cated any more, would you? 

“Yessir, once a dumb-bell, always a 
dumb-bell. The company’s always putting 
on some kind of special drive to stir up 
a lot of new business. But they won’t 
suck me in. Sam’s right in line as usual. 
He seems to get real pleasure out of see- 
ing his name at the top of the list. It 
doesn’t look like he’d ever grow up. He 
even brags that he’s furnished half his 
house with prizes he’s won in sales con- 
tests. Can you match that? 
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“It’s a strange thing, though, how peo- 
ple can be fooled. One time the company 
came near making an awful mistake. Just 
because old Sam had worked his fool 
head off and led the sales force a couple 
of times, the company thought he ought 
to be sales manager of this branch. They 
even offered him the job. But Sam didn’t 
like the idea of giving up his customers 
and spending most of his time inside. He 
thought he could make more money out 
pounding the pavements. So he turned it 
down. It’s a good thing he did too, be- 
cause I know I’d have quit and one or 
two of the other boys who thought they 
ought to have been offered the job would 
have quit too. 

“It just goes to show that you can’t 
overestimate the stupidity of some people. 
Imagine turning down a nice soft desk 
job and keeping right on peddling. 
Trouble with Sam is that he’s not only 
dumb but lacks ambition. No imagination. 
No initiative. No resourcefulness. 

“What did I tell you, Harry? There he 
goes now. Back to the grind for old Sam. 
It’s a good thing he’s a husky brute, but 
personally I’d rather have brains than 
brawn. What does a guy like that get out 
of life? I want to know. 

“Don’t go yet, Harry. We’ve got lots 
of time. Let’s have another beer and talk 
about something important. Do you think 
you can line up that job with Hazard 
and Company for me? I’m getting washed 
up with things at the office. There’s noth- 
ing doing these days in our line, and I 
can’t see any future in it. The old man 
has been riding me a lot lately—he don’t 
seem to appreciate a good man when he 
has one. 

“There’s another thing I wanted to 
talk to you about too, Harry. Could you 
let me have ten bucks until the end of 
the week? I haven’t a sou. I haven’t been 
getting the breaks lately. Business is 
lousy and it’s growing no better fast. 

“Thanks a lot, old man. I'll pay you 
back Saturday.” 
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Hotel and 


Travel 








ERE you the first commercial 

\\) passenger on an established air 

line in the United States? If you 
were, there’s fame and possibly even 
fortune waiting for you. 

The United Air Lines have instituted 
a nation-wide search for the original, 
fare-paying air traveler. When found, 
he will be honored with a flight to Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a special ceremony in 
which government aeronautical officials 
will participate. The air lines are not 
looking for the stockholder or the mayor 
who made the first-trip as show passen- 
gers. The person they want is the man 
who paid the first fare on a commercial 
line as a bona fide passenger. Air line 
officials think the honor will go to some- 
one who bought a ticket for a regularly 
scheduled flight as early as 1920. 

So if any reader of American Bust- 
ness thinks he might have been the first, 
he should submit his name and the rec- 
ord of his pioneer flight to the United 
Air Lines, LaSalle-Wacker Building, Chi- 
cago. Evcene L. Vat, director of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce, is acting as 
judge. 


+ + * 


Concerning Outlying Hotels 

RECENT Dartnell release quoted the 

suggestion of a subscriber that out- 
lying hotels in certain cities were the 


best stopping places for salesmen. This 
subscriber stated that when he went to 
Indianapolis, for example, he always 
stayed at the Antlers Hotel because it 
is far away from the clamor and noise 
of the business city and because, too, the 
prices are more attractive. 

Immediately we began hearing from 
other subscribers who came forward with 
compliments for their own favorite out- 
lying hotels. CuHartes A. Rerncke, of 
the Chicago advertising agency of 
Reincke-Ellis-Younggreen & Finn, Inc., 
for example, had a good word to say for 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

“We are thoroughly familiar with the 
facilities of the Edgewater Beach,” stated 
Mr. Reincke, “and have no hesitance in 
recommending it to any sales executive 
who appreciates the finest type of hotel 
service in America. The hotel facilities 
are the finest, and the hotel is just 
twenty minutes’ distance from Chicago’s 
Loop via the new outer drive just com- 
pleted along the Lake; rates for accom- 
modations are moderate.” 


* * * 


Hotels in Milwaukee 


O. FERCH, advertising manager of 

¢ the Harnischfeger Corporation up 
in Milwaukee, also has some recommen- 
dations to advance for his favorite out- 
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lying hotels. He names the Hotel Knicker- 
bocker at 1028 East Juneau Avenue; the 
Shorecrest Hotel, at 1961 North Summit 
Avenue, and the Hotel Astor at 924 
Juneau Avenue. “All these hotels are 
located in very exclusive and quiet dis- 
tricts,” reported Mr. Ferch, “and are 
recommended for salesmen’s comfort.” 


* * * 


Word from Minneapolis 


en in Minneapolis,” wrote E. J. 

Wutetrre of Burgess-Beckwith, 
Inc., “I believe the Curtis Hotel repre- 
sents just the type of institution you have 
in mind. It is away from the heavy traffic 
and yet is close enough so that the Ad- 
vertising Club of Minneapolis selected it 
as a meeting place. Some members walk 
to the meetings while others further 
away naturally ride. 

“T know a man who has made the Curtis 
his city home for a great many years, 
and who thinks there is no place on earth 
quite like it. I am sure its rates would 
comply with your ideas for an economical 
outlying hotel for salesmen.” 

Are there any further nominations? 
This department is conducted for the 
purpose of helping salesmen and sales 
executives exchange helpful opinions 
about hotel and travel accommodations. 


* + * 


More Bullet Trains Coming 

OLLOWING the successful experi- 

ence of the Union Pacific with 
stream-lined, high-speed trains, five other 
railroads will put a total of seven more 
new bullet trains into operation between 
now and next spring. Government PWA 
loans to the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Gulf, Mobile and Northern, the New 
Haven, the Boston and Maine and the 
Illinois Central, totaling $2,270,000, will 
be invested in this new type of equip- 


ment. They will all be driven by Diesel | 


engines except for the locomotive of the 
Baltimore and Ohio. 
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PAPERS 
by ESLEECK 


Mean Specialization—The 
Esleeck Manufacturing 
Company is the ONLY 
concern in the United 
States SPECIALIZING in 
the manufacture of rag 
content Onion Skin, Mani- 
fold and Thin Typewriter 
papers. 

ESLEECK THIN PAPERS, 
with their attractive ap- 
pearance, strength for 
erasing and excessive han- 
dling, permanency, light 
weight for mailing and 
minimum bulk for filing, 
should be of interest to 
every Office and Factory 
—for Records, Forms, Thin 
Letterheads, Copies, Ad- 


vertising Literature, etc. 


SEND FOR SAMPLES 


Esleeck Mfg. Co. 


TURNERS FALLS, MASS. 
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Two Extremes of Temperature 


ASSENGERS aboard the Union Pa- 

cific’s streamlined train as it streaked 
its way from Los Angeles to New York 
this week in 56 hours and 55 minutes, a 
world record for long-distance rail travel, 
tasted the benefits of the greatest ad- 
vance in indoor weather control man has 
yet accomplished. As the rail-bullet shot 
eastward from the cool atmosphere of the 
coast into the hotel temperatures of the 
region flanked by Death Valley and the 
Imperial Valley, then into the snow- 
capped area of the Continental Divide, 
and down on to the prairies of the middle- 
west, the new-type air conditioning sys- 
tem designed and built by the Frigidaire 
Division of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration for the Pullman Car and Manu- 
facturing Company, builder of the train, 
swung back and forth from one season 
then back to another in a space of only 
a comparatively few hours. 


Air Lines Also Speed Up Schedules 


OINCIDENT with the speeding up 

of rail transportation—although not, 
according to air line officials, because of 
it—most of the transcontinental air lines 
have also announced substantially faster 
schedules for 1935. Most of the leading 
air lines have added new equipment to 
bring their average speed up to 165 to 
185 miles per hour. 

A recent report from American Air- 
lines, for example, states: “The trans- 
continental route touching Buffalo, Chi- 
cago and Dallas” (referred to sometimes 
as “the continental route via Canada and 
the Gulf of Mexico”) “will eat up the 
miles between New York and Los Angeles 
in a time within three hours of the mid- 
continental route. This line will in- 
augurate an express service from New 
York to Dallas with new Douglas 200- 
mile-per-hour airliners making connec- 
tions at Dallas with sleeper planes.” 
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Sales Contest Headquarters 


F YOU want to put new life into sales—try a Dartnell sales 


activity using inexpensive standardized materials. More than 


one hundred different contests for you to choose from. Cost per 


salesman as low as $1.00 for nine dramatic mailings. 


New Dartnell Contests 


PresipeNt’s MontH—An unfailing 
business builder for large and 
small organizations. 


Gorne to Town—Western flavor; 

built around the idea of rounding 
up more business and “Going to 
Town.” 


Goop Times Parapve—lIdeal all- 


year contest dramatizing the 
march back to good times during 1935. 


Rounp-tHE-Wortp Race — Espe- 
cially suitable for conveying sales 
ideas and suggestions to salesmen. 


All three of the campaigns described 
have been developed within the last 
few months and are right up to the 
minute. Especially recommended for 
introducing new products, opening up 
more new accounts, increasing the 
unit of sale, collecting past due ac- 
counts, as well as for competitive sales 
contests. 


They may be used with or without 
merchandise prizes. Prizes, however, 
add zest and profit to any sales activ- 
ity. We may be able to save you 
enough on the prizes to pay the entire 
cost of the promotional materials. 


Write for Catalog 
PRIZE AND CONTEST DIVISION 


DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




















Beds at Hotel Cleveland are built for tired travelers. They” 
are long and wide, and very, very deep. 


After a busy day, a perfect dinner, a friendly “good night” 
from manager, floor clerk and everyone you meet, your 
comfortable Hotel Cleveland room is a genuinely friendly 
place to be. You pile in—and sink down, down into crisp 
linen—and you're off for a full night’s restful sleep. 


‘ 


You'll wake up in the morning with nerves and’ weariness 
gone, twice as eager for the day’s business or pleastire. It’s 
a sure-fire formula. Try it on yoyr next trip to Cleveland. 


inti HOTEL / By 
: CLEVELAND, 


ev ia ancl 


Connected by covered passugeway with Cleveland Union Passenger Terminal and Terminal 
Garage. Rooms from $2.50 for one, $4.00 for two. Floor clerks, servidor service. 
Modern Bronze Cafe, The Little Cafe, formal Cleveland Room, Cocktail Lounge, popular- 
priced Coffee Shop. 








